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MARKS THE SPOT 






oe a small part of a tire is actually in con- 
tact with the road at any one time. But much de- 
pends on this small area—traction, safety, wear! 


The best tire is no better than its tread. And the 
Tempered Rubber tread of the new U. S. Tires 
is the toughest rubber that ever rolled over a 
road. That's real economy! 


Exclusive with U. S., Tempered Rubber wears down 
far slower, provides sure, safe, silent traction for a 
much longer time—costs less per mile of trouble- 
free travel. And is less likely to puncture. 


With Tempered Rubber built into the U. S. Royal, 
long famous for its dependability, you can readily 
understand why this tire is selected as original 
equipment by the makers of 75% of all American 
cars. “America’s Smartest Tire’ now becomes, 
more than ever, “America's longest Wearing Tire.” 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD‘’S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


U. S. TIRES are built with TEMPERED RUE 


COPYRIGHT 1932, UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
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THE PIT 





WE ALL FALL 


INTO 


E stand on the brink of it and do 
not realize it is there. 

We fall into it but do not know that 
we have fallen. 

Or, if we do know, we ponder dumbly 
as to the cause. 

The pit is social ostracism. 

And the thing that pushes us in is an 
insidious thing. In the medical world 
they call it halitosis. In blunt terms, 
it is bad breath. Under any name, it 
is an unpardonable offense in social 
and business life. 

The insidious thing about halitosis is 
that you yourself never know when you 
have it—and your best friend won’t tell 
you. It is the last thing we suspect our- 
selves of having—but it ought to be first. 


No One is Immune 


For, every day in normal mouths, . 


conditions capable of causing hali- 


tosis may, and do, arise. 


Its commoner causes are fer- 
menting food particles skipped by 
the tooth brush, decaying teeth, 
artificial teeth, colds, catarrh, slight 
infections of nose, mouth or throat, 
pyorrhea, stomach derangements 
caused by excesses of eating and— 
should we say it?—of drinking. 

The one way to-put yourself on 
the polite and acceptable side is 
to rinse the mouth with undiluted 
Listerine. Every night and morn- 
ing. And between times before 
meeting others. It leaves the mouth 
clean, sweet, and healthy. 


Strike at Cause of Odors 


Because of its germicidal power, 
Listerine first strikes at fermenta- 
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tion and infection, the cause of 
90% of mouth odors; then destroys 
the odors themselves. It is one of 
the swiftest deodorants known; 
instantly gets rid of odors ordinary 
mouth washes cannot hide in 12 
hours. The same swift deodorant 
power can be applied to advantage 
in ending Body Odors. No mere 
soap and water will counteract 


them. Listerine will. Simply ap- 
ply it to the guilty areas after 


your bath. 


There is no point in risking so- 
cial disfavor when Listerine will 
put you so promptly on the right 
side. Keep a bottle handy in home 
and office. Carry one when you 
travel. Let us send you our free 
Book of Etiquette—tells what to 
wear, do, and say at formal and 
informal occasions. Address Dept. 
T. 5. 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. 


HALITOSIS 


Pharmacal Com- 
S. A. 


Lambert 
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Twelve Cylinder Convertible Phaeton Sedan. 133" wheelbase 


This 160 Horse Power 
“Twelve’ with Dual-Ratio 


Accelerates faster— 

Runs faster and smoother— 
Climbs hills faster and easier— 
Than any other production car. 


Dual-Ratio makes possi- 
Car lemaueerhme) ae) oe-e 
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It saves gasoline! It 


saves wear and tear on 
moving parts! It mini- 


It protects the life of the 
PSelatacme:leineyreteley tice: 

We invite you to verify 
all of these claims by ac- 
tually driving the new 
Auburn Twelve. 

See for yourself why 
Auburn offers the great- 
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ANUIBNIKN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495; 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; Convertible | 
Phaeton Sedan $1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; Convert: 
ible Cabriolet $1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, 
all models, at extra cos. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. Prices subject to change without notice 
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Men who “know it.all” 


are not invited to 


read this page 





HIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of alittle book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called ““What an Executive Should 
Know” and it will be sent without obli- 
gation: 


It contains the Announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service for 
men who want to become independent 
in the next five years. Among the con- 
tributors to this new Course are: 

ALFRED P. SLoan, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecker, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurarrce Company. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Dr. Juuius Kiem, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U.S. Department of Commerce. 





For the Man who wants to be 


Independent in the next 5 years 


_ little book pictured above should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the business world today. It tells 


how you can equip yourself to take your place 
in the new business structure with confidence 
and increased earning power. It contains the 
condensed results of 20 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially. 


Joun T. Mappen, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 

Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 

M. H. Avteswortn, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Dexter S. Kimpaut, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Hereare a few exam- 
ples, selected from many hundreds, show- 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
translated into added earning power: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 

$6,000; now Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager, salary $18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 
CASE 8. Production Manager, salary 
$6,000; now President, salary $21,600. 


Send for this Booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes if they believed in 
themselves and had the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 630 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 

Send me ‘‘What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge, 


NAME 


Business 
ADDRESS.. a - 


Busrivess 
P ostrioNn 
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THE DAy! 


AME the day—now—when 


you will begin to enjoy 
some favorite dream of yours. 

Would it cost, say, $5,000? 

Then name the day, now, when 


an extra $5,000 cash will be 
ready for you. 


Whatever your own “pet” 
dream, you will find an Investors 
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Syndicate program of surprisingly 
small payments, to realize it. 


Fad 


Payment programs provide 


Bride 


amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000 or more. Payments 
are $6.50 a month and up. 


hts 


Send today for fully explan- 
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atory booklet, “Multiplying 





i Money”. 
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Wm 200,000 INVESTORS 

: 

' Send booklet “Multiplying Money” to 
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INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 









Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$46,000,000 
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| British Husband & Uncle 


Sirs: 
kindly give me your authority or the source 


| of your information for the statements pp. 19 & 


20 of the March 7 issue, concerning the existence 


| of a chain of subterranean forts which guard the 








French frontier from the English Channel to the 
Mediterranean. 

1 am in the difficult position of trying to con- 
vince a British husband and British uncle, who 
might credit it if they had read it in their London 
Times, but regard it as “ridiculous nonsense” in 


the American press. 
RutH S. MacNIvEN 

Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 

The existence of France’s chain of sub- 
terranean forts is well known to military 
authorities of all nations, but to convince 
British husbands or uncles, let them read 
a long descriptive article (with map) on 
the subject by Editor-in-Chief Stephane 
Lauzanne of the semi-official Paris Matin, 
published by the New York Times April 
12, 1931.—Ep. 





First Class Postage 


Sirs: 
How can Time ... far and impartial in all 
things . . . make such a brazen mis-statement as 


that in your article, issue of April 11, headed 
“Taxation,” sub-head ‘“‘Communications.” ‘Post 
Office Department begging Congress to increase 
first-class postal rate to make that service self- 


| sustaining.” 


The most casual inspection of the annual 
operating statements of the Postal Department 
would reveal the illuminating fact that first-class 
(letters) is the only service to show a profit— 
that it nets the Government from 50 to 90 
millions of profit annually. 

The same statement also shows that the tre- 
mendous losses sustained by the department are 
in handling second-class mail, newspapers and 
magazines. Deficit on this class, 1931, 97 
millions.’ Average annual loss, five-year period, 
over 90 millions. Uncle Sam paid out nearly $5 
for every dollar of revenue from this class last 
year. 

These facts are usually carefully concealed 
from the general public by the beneficiaries 
thereof. Trae is hereby CHALLENGED to pub- 
lish this statement of facts. ... 

Gorpon E. SMALL 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Time erred, gladly stands corrected. 
The Post Office Department’s figures for 
fiscal 1931 showed: 

1st Class $46.905.962.72 profit 

2nd Class 96,674.617.93 loss 

3rd & 4th Classes both showed deficits 
—Ep. 


Shoelace Institute 
Sirs: 

The writer was intensely interested in your 
article entitled ‘Pencils’ in your issue of March 
28. 

We have a condition in the shoelace industry 
very similar to the pencil industry, but we lack 
an institute or an association of our manufac- 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., Time, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


turers to try to stabilize conditions, like is being 
tried by the pencil institute. 

Would appreciate your advising us where the 
pencil institute is located. .. . 

D. Liescuvutz 

General Shoe Lace Co. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Lead Pencil Institute can be reached at 
726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C— 
Ep. 
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Pennsylvania's Swick 
Sirs: 

The following constituents of Congressman J, 
H. Swick of Beaver Falls, Pa. would like to have 
you publish the record and achievements of Mr, 


Swick. 
C. A. WHITE 
J. M. Grier 
W. C. Musick 
LEwIs VINCENT 
J. W. LitTeE1 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The record of Representative Jesse 
Howard Swick of the 26th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania is as follows: 

Born: At New Brighton, Pa. Aug. 6, 1879, 

Career; Scion of the soil, he studied at Living. 
stone Academy, taught school, attended Geneva 





Acme 
Jesse Howarp Swick 


He dreams of the Beaver, Mahoning and 
Shenango. 


College at Beaver Falls. From Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia he got an M. D. 
degree in 1906, returned to Beaver Falls (1930 
pop.: 17,147) to practice his profession. By way 
of the presidency of the Beaver Falls Bureau of 
Health he entered local politics. During the War 
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hay 
Mr. . 
Next month they start. Hot, sleepless 
nights! Sultry, suffocating days! Don’t 
go through another summer of sticky, 
T energy-sapping days and nights. Now 
you can turn on the cold as easily as 
esse you turn on the heat. 
onal Frigidaire Four-Way Air Conditioners 
th are a new development based on the 
‘ing. Frigidaire proven method of refrigera- 
neva 
tion. It’s a simple method .. . economi- 
cal...dependable. You may use this 
new appliance to replace the customary 
steam or hot water radiator. 

In summer, Frigidaire cools and de- 
humidifies. In winter, the same Frigid- 
aire unit, connected to steam or hot 
water lines, throws out heat instead of 
cold. And in addition, it humidifies 
the air. With Frigidaire you enjoy year 
’round comfort in air conditioned rooms. 

If desired, Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
can be installed for cooling and dehu- 
midifying only. And regardless of how 
installed, you can be sure of continu- 
ous care-free performance— every 
model carries a 3-year guarantee. The 
Frigidaire dealer will be glad to tell you 
all about this marvelous new appliance. 
If you prefer, write to Dayton direct. 

od Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
* * * 

an 

D, This model can be used either as a cooling and 

a dehumidifying unit or as a Four-Way Air Condi- 

of tioner. Finished in burled walnutlacqueronstcel. 

ar 


FRIGIDAI 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP 
GUARANTEED FOR 3 Y 
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Your 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


Outboard Motors 


JOHNSON 








SEA-HORSE SERIES 


$115°° and up 


From the world’s lightest 
outboard to the super power 
of the SEA-HORSE 32, 
Johnson offers you a brilliant 
and dependable motor for 
every outboard need. 


STANDARD SERIES 


as low as $Q'750 


Two big values. Light Twin 
3 normal h.p., $97.50. Stand- 
ard Twin 7 normal h. p. Un- 
derwater exhaust on both. 


Prices, f. 0. b. Waukegan, Ill. 





WHAT ever gave you the idea that power boating is 
expensive? It doesn’t cost much to get a smart run- 
about—an outboard motor runabout. And you needn't 
sacrifice anything in convenience, jauntiness or speed 
—if your motor is a SEA- HORSE, 

Johnson motors are refined motors. There is the 
famous release charger for easy starting (electric start- 
ing equipment, too, if you wish)— water cooled un- 
derwater exhaust for quiet operation—rotary valve for 
high power — full tilting propeller for beaching any- 
where—anti-friction bearings for long life and greatest 
efficiency. 

There are other important features — but see your 
Johnson Dealer. Ask him for a Johnson Ride. You'll 
like the pick-up and power; the steady, quiet, thrilling 
speed; the economy in first cost and upkeep. Outboard 
motoring /s inexpensive. The family will vote “yes” with 
you. They, too, know it’s a wonderful, healthful sport. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


=| JOHNSON SEA:HORSES 


Write for a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart 
which gives complete specifications of the entire 1932 series 
of Johnson outboard motors. 












he served a year overseas with the Army Medical 
Corps. But small-town medicine was too small q 
field to suit him. Extending his activities, he 
became president of Beaver Falls State Bank and 
of Model Candy Co., first vice president and 
director of Moltrup Steel Products Co. As a cog 
in the Mellon Republican machine in western 
Pennsylvania, he was first elected to the House 
in 1926, is now serving his third consecutive 
term. 

Jn Congress: A rear-rank private in the G, 
O. P. infantry, he is obedient, dutiful, consery. 
ative. No speech-maker, he did not utter a word 
on the House floor (except to answer roll calls) 
during the first three months of the current ses- 
sion. Though his attendance is good, he is up- 
known to many of his colleagues and to the Press 
at large. He medestiy writes his own biography 
in the Congressional Dircctory in a line and one- 
half. As a physician he brings his medical knowl- 
edge and experience to bear on_ legislative 
questions arising in the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation and Pensions Committees of which he 
is a diligent member. 

He voted for: Tax Reduction (1928), Jones 
(“Five & Ten”) Law (1929), Reapportionment 
(1929), Farm Board (1929), Tariff (1930), 
“Lame Duck” Constitutional Amendment 
(1932). 

He voted against: Farm Relief (1928), Bonus 
50% Loan (1931), “Lame Duck” Constitutional 
Amendment (1931). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry. 

Legislative hobbics:; Pensions for widows & 
orphans of War veterans; extension of the Ohio 
River barge system 80 mi. beyond Pittsburgh. 

He once proposed that veterans be treated by 
private doctors. He put through a bill increasing 
the capacity of the Pittsburgh veterans’ hospital 
by 300 beds. Because of his Republican regu- 
larity, he does not openly agitate his liberalized 
pension scheme to which the Hoover Administra- 
tion is opposed. 

His political dream is the improvement of the 
Beaver, Mahoning and Shenango rivers in his 
section. He got the War Department to survey 
these streams for possible developments. His 
critics declare that his activity for “pork barrel” 
legislation helps to keep him in his House seat. 

Outside Congress: Fairly well-to-do, he owns 
a row house in Foxhall Village, a development in 
Georgetown, lives there with his wife and young 
son. He drives a Pierce Arrow, wears glasses 
likes to pitch horseshoes, take long solitary 
walks. Formal Washington society interests him 
little or none. Beetle-browed, tight-lipped, he 
dresses well but inconspicuously. His smoke: 
cigars. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: A 
quiet and obscure legislator, he is typical of the 
Congressional rank & file of whom the country 
at large never hears. He does small satisfying 
chores for his constituents and leaves leadership, 
speechmaking and publicity antics to others 
locally a good representative, nationally he is 
only a regular Republican voice that answers 
when the House clerk calls “Swick.” His term 
expires March 3, 1933.—Ep. 


E oes 
Safe Medusa 
Sirs: 

At last I have found something that I can 
contradict in the pages of Time magazine, on 
very good authority. 

I refer specifically to p. 54 of the April 11 
issue of Time magazine. The notice is headed 
“Slip” and refers to what is, without a doubt, 
a remarkable accident record of 795 days [at 
Remington Typewriter’s Syracuse factory |. How- 
ever what we take exception to is the statement 
made by F. E. Redmond, director of the educa- 
tional bureau of the Associated Industries ol 
N. Y. ; 

“It is the greatest individual factory salety 
record in the history of the civilized world.” 

The Toledo plant of the Medusa Portland 
Cement Co. is now in its fifth year, without a 
lost time accident and to date of this letter, 
April 11, 1932, has 1,467 days to its credit. — 

In addition to the remarkable record which 
has been established at our Toledo plant, I am 
listing below the number of consecutive accident- 
free days at other plants of the Medusa Portland 
Cement Co. 


York, Pa. 942 days 
Manitowoc, Wis. 922 ” 
Bay Bridge, Ohio 893 
Newaygo, Mich. 853 


You will notice that the record of all these 
plants is in excess of the figure in the article. 

In 1930 all eight plants of Medusa Portland 
Cement Co. operated with but one minor lost 
time accident and the company was awarded the 
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THE NEW SEDAN DELIVERY 5 
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f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 


Special equipment extra 


Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 





ANNOUNCING 


A NEW SEDAN DELIVERY 


Styled by Fisher . . in the modern manner 


Chevrolet now presents a new six- 
cylinder sedan delivery, with all of 
Chevrolet’s characteristic speed, power, 
stamina and economy, and with the 
added distinction of ultra-modern 
Fisher styling. The impressive front- 
end ensemble is plated in sparkling 
chromium. Adjustable hood ports and 
five handsome wire wheels add a welcome 


And 


the wide, inset side panels are illuminated 


touch of custom-car refinement. 


at night by coach lamps of distinctive 
modern design. The deep-cushioned 


driver’s seat is instantly adjustable, 


controls are conveniently placed, and 


equipment includes a rear vision mirror 


and an automatic windshield wiper. 
Behind the driver’s seat stretches an 
exceptionally large load space, thoroughly 
insulated against dust and weather, and 
The 


engine is Chevrolet’s famous valve-in- 


supplied with a dome light. 
head six, combining built-in smoothness 
and quietness with unexcelled operating 
and upkeep economy. With the quick- 
shifting, quiet Syncro-Mesh transmis- 
sion, it assures maximum driving ease. 
The new sedan delivery is priced at 
one of the lowest figures in the market. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 





CREE ESS 


This view shows the excep- 
tional width of the rear door 
This door, as well as the right 
front door, has a special theft- 
proof lock, a protective device 
which permits the door handle 
to turn when the lock is on, 
and thus prevents forcing. 
From the rear the panel lamps 
show a red light 


Lo 
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The 
FLORSHEIM 





2 er Summer 


You'll feel so much cooler and better dressed in 
Summer Florsheims—the smartest shoes for street, 
dress, or sportswear —and you will enjoy Florsheims 
more than ever now that the price is so low —they’l 


give you the extra comfort and wear that only 


quality shoes can give. This season, change to 


Summer Florsheims. Style M-437, the Gem $8.50. 


Most $ 
styles Some 
Soond 9 


Tue FrorsHetm SHor Company, Manufacturers, Chicago 


| Joseph A. Holmes Certificate by the U. S. Bureay 


of Mines. 
M. W. Wap tes 
Manager 
Advertising Department 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Remington record was figured on a 
basis of “man hour exposure’”—with some 
1,600 workers Remington went some six 
million man-hours without an injury. But 
the National Safety Council, while fe- 
affirming Remington’s record, points with 
pride to Cement as having the best safety 
record as an industry.—Eb. ; 





| Queen Mary & Chair 


Sirs: 
After believing implicitly in every word printed 


| in Time, I am surprised to find three mistakes 


in a paragraph of five lines which appeared in 
your March 7 issue. This reads: 

“Queen Mery, having sat in a chair exhibited 
at the British Industries Fair, looked pleased 
when a rich American rushed forward, bought the 
chair, and 36 more just like it.” 

First, although this chair was bought by an 
American, it was not a “rich” American. Second 
only one was bought, and not 36. Third, there 


| was no “rushing forward” by either the Queen or 


myself. 
It was a carved Chippendale chair reproduced 
in antique pine, instead of the usual mahogany 


| and was bought because of its design, along with 
| several other pieces. While I was in this exhibi- 





tion booth, Queen Mary came in. The “pleased 
look” was not for me, but merely the manifesta- 
tion of the royal goodwill towards all loyal 
Britishers. 

At any rate, this chair will be made in Amer'ca, 
adding to our American homes not only beauty, 
but also the unexpected approval of British 
aristocracy. We might go so far as to present 
one of these to Time, to show our appreciation 
of being called a “rich American.” 

Ho.iis S. BAKER 

Baker Furniture Factories, Inc. 

Allegan, Mich. 


Half-Pound Babe 


Sirs: 

I noticed in your issue of April 18 under Mis- 
cellany that the world’s smallest baby is a Kansas 
City boy weighing 1 Ib. . . . I enclose a clipping 
from a local newspaper, showing a_ picture of 
THE WORLD’S SMALLEST BABY, a Miss Mercer, 
of Wards’ Station, Columbus County, N. C., who 
tips the scales at a mere half-pound. 

Wards’ Station is about ten miles from White- 
ville, therefore I claim all honors for the Mercers, 
Whiteville, Columbus County, and North Caro- 
lina. 


ISADORE E. GOLDSTEIN 

Whiteville, N. C. 

Small Babe Mercer, 6 in. long, weighed 
12 oz. at birth. Three weeks old and 
weighing 8 oz., she was thriving last week 
in Chadbourn, N. C. on two medicine 
droppers of milk every two hours. A 
finger ring would fit her wrist.—Eb. 
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The check that takes care of 
every need—and is never late 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 
—create estates and incomes for families 


—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 


cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 














HETHER he is at home or 

away onabusinesstrip,as 
at present, Father never forgets 
that Mother will need her allow- 
ance on the first of each month 
and he has never failed her. 


Before leaving, he had the 
great satisfaction of carrying 
out the plan he has had in mind 
ever since the day he married 
Mother. And he asked a Metro- 
politan Field-Man to call and 
tell wife and daughter about 


the arrangement made with his 
insurance company. 


The check needed for their liv- 
ing expenses will continue to 
arrive on the first of the month, 
even though he may be sum- 
moned unexpectedly to make 
the long journey—not just a 
short business trip. 


He is a business man and knows 
that bills must be paid and that 
it is his concern to remove all 
uncertainty as to a fixed income 


to meet them. 


—After the Field-Man finished 
telling how Father had made 
future provision for their com- 
fort, Mother said, “That is just 
like Dad.” 
WwW WwW WwW Ww 

Every father who wants to pro- 
tect his family should know that 
there is one sure way to provide 
for his loved ones—and that is 
by arranging a definite monthly 
income for them. 


See a Metropolitan Field-Man 
at once and have him explain 
to you how practical it is to 


make sure of protecting that 
family of yours. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The peace that pennies buy 


Eacu pay, after breakfast, you bid good-bye to your 
husband and he is gone. Miles of distance and hours 
of traveling may separate him from you, yet you do 
not fear. You have no feeling of his being far away 
—no sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, within 
reach of your hand, is your contact with all the world 
—the guardian of your home . . . your telephone. 

All you see is the telephone instrument itself and 
a few feet of wire. Through the familiarity of use, 
you are likely to take it for granted in much the same 
manner as air and water and sunshine. Rarely do you 
think of the complicated exchanges, the almost endless 
stretches of wire and the hundreds of thousands of 
trained employees that are needed to interconnect, 
through the Bell System, nearly twenty million tele- 
phones in this country and twelve million in foreign 


lands. No matter where you are you can command the 


full use of the telephone. It knows no class or creed, 
There is no distinction of position. All may share it 
equally. 

Every time you lift the receiver you employ some 
part of the nation-wide Bell System. Yet the charge 
for residential use is but a few cents a day. For this 
small sum you receive a service that is almost limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so indispensable 
in emergencies that its value cannot be measured in 
terms of money. 

Thinking of the peace and security it brings each 





home — of hurried calls to doctors and hospitals - 
of priceless, necessary talks with relatives and friends 
—of the many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will know why so 
many millions of people look on the telephone as a 


member of the family. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS © 








THE PRESIDENCY 


“Our Man” 


A bevy of Dry women laid down the 
law to President Hoover at the White 
House last week. They represented the 
Women’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
marched them into the executive offices. 
Mrs. Peabody is so Dry she moved out of 
Massachusetts when that State went Wet 
(TimE, Nov. 17, 1930). 

President Hoover shook hands with his 
callers, stood silently before his desk while 
Mrs. Peabody took the floor. She read 
him quotations from his own past speeches 
and remarks in which he endorsed Prohi- 
bition. She demanded more rigid enforce- 
ment. She suggested that U. S. Ambassa- 
dors be ordered to stop drinking abroad. 
She warned that her followers would cut 
any man who ran as a Dry on a Wet plat- 
form because ‘“‘we could not trust the sin- 
cerity of any candidate willing to lend him- 
self to such a plan.” President Hoover 
smiled, said nothing. 

“Mr. Hoover is our man,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peabody going out through the lobby. 
“We trust the President but we don’t trust 
some of’ the members of his party.’* 
Asked what W. N. C. F. L. E. would do 
if the G. O. P. renominated Mr. Hoover 
and adopted a Wet platform at Chicago, 
the tall white-haired lady pointedly re- 
plied: ‘The President would have to take 
the consequences. That’s all.” 

This White House visitation prompted 
Rollin Kirby to produce for the New York 
World-Telegram a cartoon of the kind that 
made him famous: Mr. Hoover, hot and 
worried in his shirt sleeves, at an old fash- 
ioned tub scrubbing ‘‘Anti-Saloon Linen”’ 
while a severe old woman, her arms 
crossed, stands by to keep him at his job. 
Title: “Our Man!” 

@ The temperature rose to 78° in Wash- 
ington one day last week. The air-condi- 
tioning machine was turned on at the 
White House. 

@ Thirty-five newspaper editors spent 
two hours talking things over with the 
President in the Lincoln Study. 

« New York’s Senator Wagner took Fan- 
nie Hurst, writer, to the White House to 
meet the President. Thirty minutes later 
Cinemactress Dorothy Mackaill arrived 
for the same purpose without a political 
escort. The President saw her, too. 

@ President Hoover declared again for 
better homes. Endorsing “Better Homes 
Week” (April 24-May 1) he said he 
wanted to see kitchen designs improved. 


*Last week the entire Hoover Cabinet was 
reported to be in favor of resubmitting the 18th 
Amendment to the people. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Adopted a resolution by Washington’s 
Jones providing for a mixed commission 
to study reorganization of the executive 
government. 

@ Held funeral 
Julius Harris, 
Georgia. 


William 
from 


services for 
deceased Senator 


@ Received from Louisiana’s Long a reso- 
lution to tax out of existence all incomes 
over $1,000,000 per year, all estates over 
$5,000,000. 
@ Debated the Bankhead-Heflin contested 
election in Alabama. 
@ Received from Secretary Mills a pro- 
test against cutting the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s appropriation by 10%. 
Committees of the Senate: 
@ Approved a bill by New York’s Wagner 
to establish a Federal employment sys- 
tem. A similar bill was vetoed last year 
by President Hoover. 
@ Continued investigating short sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange (see p. 55). 
@ Completed public hearing on the House 
tax bill. 
@ Rejected (7-to-4) a bill by Connecti- 
cut’s Bingham to legalize 4% beer. 
The House: 
@ Voted (268-to-42) to accept the Sen- 
ate’s 10% cut in the Interior Department 
appropriation bill 
@ Debated the $327.000,000 Naval ap- 
propriation bill. after refusing to decrease 
the number of Navy bands or increase the 
$14,000,000 allowed for battleship mod- 
ernization. 
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@ Passed (86-to-18) a bill by New York's 
Dickstein excluding mediocre alien actors 
under the contract labor clause of the 
immigration law. 

@ Received from Missouri’s Barton a bill 
to pay Missouri 43¢ expended on a Na- 
tional Guardsman. Estimated cost of 
printing and passing the measure: $20. 

@, Eulogized Iowa’s Haugen, senior mem- 
ber of the House in point of continuous 
service (33 years). 

Committees of the House: 
@ Continued hearings on _ the 
Bonus (see p. 12). 

@ Approved a bill by Maryland’s Golds- 
borough ordering the Federal Reserve to 
raise and maintain wholesale commodity 
prices at pre-Depression levels by stabi- 
lizing the dollar. Democratic leaders made 
the bill a party measure. 

@ Completed drafting an omnibus econ- 
omy bill to save $263.277.000 by: 1) cut- 
ting all Federal wages over $1,000 by 
11%; 2) consolidating the Army & Navy 
into one department; 3) reducing the com- 
pensation paid hospitalized veterans; 4) 
abolishing the Army & Navy transport 
service. The President would be empow- 
ered to consolidate but not abolish over- 
lapping executive boards & bureaus. 


Soldier 


Personnel 

In Washington last week John B. Chap- 
ple, 32-year-old editor of the Ashland 
(Wis.) Press, vociferous foe of La Fol- 
lettism, announced his candidacy for the 
Senate from Wisconsin. As a “stalwart” 
he will try to take the Republican nomi- 
nation away from Senator John J. Blaine, 
La Follette “Progressive,” in the Septem- 
ber primary. Candidate Chapple got the 
front steps of the White House for a ros- 
trum. “I make this announcement,” he 
said, “after discussing with President 
Hoover at luncheon the campaign leading 
up to victory of real Republicans in Wis- 
consin. I take my stand with Presi- 
dent Hoover. It’s time poison-ped- 
dlers be driven to cover. “ 

An editor who did get into the Senate 
last week (the Senate was sure to accept 
him) was Major John S. (‘“Jack’’) Cohen, 
of the Atlanta Journal, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Russell of Georgia to succeed the 
late Senator William Julius Harris. Sena- 
tor-designate Cohen is also Georgia’s 
Democratic National committeeman. He 
began newspaper work on the Augusta 
Chronicle, served the New York World, 
joined the Journal itself in 1890. Out- 
standing candidates for the Cohen seat in 
the November election: Governor Russell 
and Congressman Charles Robert Crisp. 
acting chairman of the House Ways & 
Means Committee. 
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Damns, Peanuts & Masses 


Damn it all, the business of an army is 
to win the war, not to quibble around 
with a lot of cheap buying! Hell-and- 
Maria, we weren’t trying to keep a set of 
books over there! We were trying to win 
the war. 

The public reputation of Charles Gates 
Dawes for profane vehemence originated 
with this testimony of his, given Feb. 2, 
1921 as the A. E. F.’s Chief of Procure- 
ment to a Congressional committee in- 
vestigating War expenditures. A few 
months later this reputation further ex- 
panded when Mr. Dawes, as first Director 
of the Budget, gave an audience of Federal 
bureaucrats a literal demonstration of how 
to economize on brooms. On March 4, 
1925 when he was being sworn in as Vice 
President the violence of Mr. Dawes’s 
castigation of the Senate and its time- 
wasting rules completely stole the in- 
augural show from Calvin Coolidge. Last 
week Mr. Dawes, now president of Re- 
construction Finance Corp., was back be- 
fore a Congressional Committee making 
lively front page news with his desk- 
pounding, his belligerent gestures, his 
oaths—and his homely appeal to common 
sense. 

Mr. Dawes had been summoned before 
the House Ways & Means Committee to 
give his opinion on the Patman bill to pay 
off the Soldier Bonus by an inflationary 
issue Of $2,400,000,000 in new currency. 
He gave the proposition short shrift. Said 
he: “This issue of fiat money would under- 
mine the credit of the country . . . and 
shake the soundness of the United States 
Government itself. It’s an invitation to 
start on the primrose path Germany fol- 
lowed until her mark went down... . 
Look out when you tamper with the 
soundness of your currency. These Bonus 
bonds you hear about are just greenbacks. 
. . . Inflation of a currency once started 
in a country seldom stops short of its 
complete economic ruin.” 

When a Congressman asked him to 
study other Bonus-paying proposals, Mr. 
Dawes shot back: “Oh, hell, don’t ask me 
to do that. I’m busy and I got to work 
day & night on this reconstruction job.” 

Of larger importance than the Bonus 
was Mr. Dawes’s testimony on the eco- 
nomic state of the Union as viewed from 
the R. F. C.’s presidency. To the com- 
mittee he explained that in its first 77 
days his agency had lent $370,347,802 to 
institutions, of which 1,520 were 
banks. Answering the criticism that 
R. F. C. favors large banks over small 
ones, he declared that 23% of its loans 
had been in towns under 10,000, 68% in 
cities under 100,000. He vigorously de- 
fended R. F. C.’s loan to Missouri Pacific 
R. R. to pay a bank debt as “a benefit to 
the thousands of investors in the bonds & 
securities of the railroad and in the general 
public interest.” Then he swung into a 
discussion of the “masses’—or what 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt calls “the for- 
gotten man” in his political orations.* 

Rasped General Dawes at his sharpest 


9/01 





*For further report on Candidate Roosevelt’s 
latest oration, see p. 16. 


and shrillest: “It’s the mass attitude that 
controls and this mass attitude is chang- 
ing from pessimism to optimism. Take 
a look at agriculture and the ordinary 
business of the country and compare them 
with the picayunish antics on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The whole country, 


, a. 2 

















Wide World 
R. F. C.’s Dawes 
“But for God’s sake... !” 


it seems, is watching a little group of spec- 
ulators in Wall Street—a peanut stand 
affair magnified out of all importance. 
Damn it all, it’s not what the crowd in 
Wall Street thinks that controls. It’s what 
the mass of people think and feel and, take 
it from me, the mass is feeling better! We 
know a damn sight more about what is 
going on than those fellows sitting at that 
security peanut stand in Wall Street. 
“Ves sir, it’s not what you think, not 
what the peanutters in Wall Street think. 
Damn it, we’re approaching business re- 
covery. Prosperity, sure as the sun, will 
rise tomorrow morning. ... But for 
God’s sake, keep politics out of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. We're not 
giving any money away. We're loaning it 
on adequate security. We could have po- 
litical bunk and political smut committees 
and damned demagogy down there at the 
corporation but we’re doing a business job 
and, damn it, we intend to continue doing 
it. If we make any mistakes wait until 
the return of better times and then, if 
you want to, give us hell individually. 
” 
Charles Gates Dawes is credited with 
being the shrewdest exponent of studied 
indiscretion since Theodore Roosevelt. 
Political observers were stirred by his 
sudden, profanely popular outburst about 
the “masses” —not as an object for specific 
relief (Candidate Roosevelt’s thesis) but 
as a national barometer more important 
than Wall Street and business tycoons— 
to fresh speculation as to.what, if any- 
thing, the G. O. P. might do for or with 
Charles Gates Dawes when it convenes 
two months hence. 


1,006 Anachronisms 


@ The President is authorized to employ 
in his official household . . . one private 
secretary ... at $3,500... one assist- 
ant secretary who shall be a shorthand 
writer . . . two executive clerks . . . one 
steward . . . one messenger. 


@ The Army of the U. S. shall consist of 
one general, one lieutenant general, three 
major generals, six brigadier generals . , . 
30 chaplains .,. . one band . . . and not 
more than 30,000 enlisted men. 


@ Women may be allowed to accompany 
troops as laundresses in numbers not ex- 
ceeding four to a company... . Laun- 
dresses shall be entitled to receive one 
ration daily. 

@ No person who has served in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the so-called Con- 
federate States during the late rebellion 
shall be appointed a cadet (at the U. S. 
Military Academy). 

@ Any loyal person, a citizen of the U. S., 
of good moral character, shall be per- 
mitted to trade with any Indian tribe upon 
giving bond to the U. S. with at least two 
good sureties. 

@ No issue of fractional notes of the 
United States shall be of a less denomina- 
tion than 10¢. 

In 1874 when all Federal enactments 
were dovetailed together in the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the fore- 
going and many another like them were 
high class modern laws. In 1926 all gen- 
eral and permanent laws of the U. S. were 
codified in one big fat volume. The Code 
is not the law itself but simply a pre- 
sumption of what the law is. The statutes 
cited above were considered too out-of- 
date to get into the Code, despite the fact 
that they were still rooted in the Revised 
Statutes. 

Last week the House of Representatives 
threw its law-making machinery into re- 
verse to sweep the books clean of obsolete 
statutes. After five minutes debate it 
passed a bill repealing 1,006 old sections 
of the Revised Statutes and sent the 
measure to the Senate. The legal effect 
of such legislation was to fit the Revised 
Statutes precisely to the Code, thereby, 
for all practical purposes, making the 
Code the law of the land. The omnibus 
repealer provided that the elimination of 
these 1,006 old statutes was not to be in- 
terpreted that they were really the law 
when wiped off the books. 


The statutes repealed covered every- 
thing governmental from the reapportion- 
ment of Congress in 1873 with 292 mem- 
bers to a 1o¢ charge for administering 
Federal oaths. Section after section had 
to do with details of government in Ter- 
ritories which have since become States; 
with the allotment of public lands to 
homesteaders; with the rigmarole of Civil 
War pensions; with Congressional em- 
ployes (for the House: “28 pages, includ- 
ing three riding-pages”); with queer o!d 
revenue laws including an inheritance tax 
scaling up from 1% to 6% depending on 
the degree of kinship between the heirs 
and the deceased. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





CRIME 
“4 Hard Case” 


(See front cover) 

“It ig an unashamed admission that the 
police are helpless against the power and 
unity of a huge criminal class which is 
able to play ducks & drakes with almost 
every paragraph of the social code of the 
United States.”"—Buenos Aires Standard. 

“Cases of this kind unfortunately are 
not rare in America since the ridiculous 
law of Prohibition has dulled the con- 
sciences of so many _ people.”—Paris 
Liberté. 

“The crime is one of most inhuman 
character, in which the kidnappers are at- 
tempting to capitalize one of the dearest 
human emotions—the love of parents for 
their children. "—Rome Giornale d’/talia. 


“The Old World is used to shocks, but 
it will sit up and gasp at this. The crime 
illustrates that gangdom in the United 
States is now virtually in control.”—Lon- 
don Daily Mirror. 

“Since Lindbergh is the American ap- 
proximation of the Prince of Wales, the 
crime is particularly astounding. .. . It 
is a deplorable conclusion, but it is irre- 
sistible, that unless prompt steps are taken 
to end the disgusting tyranny under which 
the great country apparently groans, it will 
become increasingly difficult to count 
America any longer among the forces of 
modern civilization.” — London WNews- 
Chronicle. 

“What newspapers! What Police! And 
what a country !’—Montreal Herald. 

Such was the tenor of worldwide com- 
ment on the disappearance of Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh Jr. from his father’s 
Sourland Mountain home in Western New 
Jersey on the windy night of March 1. 
Last week the case passed into its third 
month with the child still missing, the 
abductors still uncaught. No _ national 
wave of kidnapping had followed. Chil- 
dren of the late Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, James Joséph (“Gene”) Tunney 
and Lady Willmott Lewis (daughter of 
President Frank Noyes of the Associated 
Press, wife of the London Times’s Wash- 
ington correspondent ) had been reported 
threatened. But the Burns and Pinkerton 
detective agencies reported no increase in 
orders for private protection. The U. S. 
Press and Public had not ceased to gasp 
at the enormity of the Lindbergh case, 
yet they seemed confident that their coun- 
try remained as civilized as it was on Feb. 
29. Agitation in the Congress to have 
\nter-State kidnapping made a Federal) 
offense had died out completely. If many 
people realized that the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping of 1932 must surely loom as a social 
and criminal milestone to the U. S. his- 
torian of 1982, no one but foreign editors 
and a few vigilant U. S. patriots were say- 
ing or doing much about it. Among the 
vigilant patriots were some American Le- 
gionaries in California who stirred Con- 
Necticut’s Hiram Bingham to suggest on 
the floor of the Senate last week that the 
kidnapping of the country’s most cele- 
brated baby was a colossal plot to get the 
country’s most celebrated criminal, Al- 





phonse Capone, out of jail in Chicago.* 
Last Week. If alive. the Lindbergh 
child became 22 months old last week. Col. 
Lindbergh made a two-day journey from 
his lonely estate. He was seen at Milford 
and Bridgeport, Conn. The ‘‘Jafsie” notes 
disappeared from the newspapers. The 
Norfolk triumvirate—Rev. Harold Dob- 
son-Peacock, John Hughes Curtis, Rear 
Admiral Guy Hamilton Burrage, U. S. N. 
retired—continued their activity. Mr. 
Curtis effected his weekly disappearance 
in a naval plane; the Episcopal minister, 
not very successfully incognito as “H. 
Pearson,” alighted from an airplane at 
Newark Airport and was reported in con- 
sultation with the child’s parents. When 
they were reunited at the end of the 
week the Norfolkers had nothing to say 
to the Press. John F. (“‘Jafsie”) Condon, 
the retired schoolmaster who paid $50,000 
of Col. Lindbergh’s money in a Bronx 
cemetery to someone who said he was the 
kidnappers’ agent but who failed to se- 
cure the infant’s return, went boating in 
Pelham Bay, capsized, got an icy ducking, 
went home to recover from the shock. 
The week was not without its crop of 
rumors. At Syracuse, N. Y. there was a 
flurry when it was discovered that a baby 
favoring the Lindbergh child had arrived 
on a nearby farm. A Lockheed low-wing 
monoplane alighted at Newark Airport and 


its two passengers electrified spectators 
with a package containing ‘something 
alive.” The plane, it developed, belonged 


to Asa Candler (“Coca-Cola”) of Atlanta, 
Ga. “Something alive” was a pair of small 
monkeys which Mr. Candler was sending 
to friends in New Hampshire. 

For the inquiring reader of 1982 the 
comparative calm of the Lindbergh Case 
last week was important. The scum of 
early reportorial confusion—result of keen 
newspaper competition and_ official im- 
patience with the Press—had begun to be 
skimmed olf the story. Facts hitherto ob- 
scured by haste and hysteria were clear. 
Also, it began to seem as though trails to 
the solution were converging. 

Snatch. The Lindbergh family’s move- 
ments during the several hours preceding 
the kidnapping could be nailed down 
finally. On the evening of March 1, Col. 
Lindbergh, having overlooked a speaking 
engagement in Manhattan, arrived home 
within a few minutes of 8 p. m. It wasa 
Tuesday, the first time the Lindberghs had 
remained beyond a week-end at their new, 
square-faced home, ten miles north of 
Princeton, since it was completed last 
autumn. The Lindberghs ate dinner and 
within a very few minutes of 9 p. m. 
Col. Lindbergh sat down at a desk in his 
living room facing a window. This win- 
dow was directly under the one through 
which the kidnappers entered the nursery 
upstairs. Their ladder had been in direct 
view of the chair in which Col. Lindbergh 
later seated himself. Therefore, it is safe 
to say that the kidnapping occurred during 
the brief period between the time when 
Nurse Betty Gow last saw the child, while 
the Lindberghs were at dinner, and the 


*Last week Scarface Capone’s petition for re- 
view of his eleven-year prison sentence for tax 
evasion was before the Supreme Court of the U. S. 





time when the child’s father sat down at 
his desk—probably less than an hour. Mrs. 
Lindbergh, who went upstairs after dining, 
was bathing in a bathroom separated by 
only one wall from her baby’s bed, empty 
but still warm. 

Much misinformation has been pub- 
lished about the events which immediately 
followed discovery, at approximately 10 
p. m., of the child’s disappearance. Nurse, 
wife and husband rushed to the nursery. 
What they saw may be reconstructed as 
follows: two shuttered windows; a third, 
facing east, was not shuttered because 
one shutter was warped and would not 
close; mud, apparently from shoes, lay 
on the floor and on the shutterless window- 
sill below which, contrary to previous re- 
port, there was no piece of furniture; an 
empty crib standing in its position toward 
the centre of the room. The parents and* 
nurse may have discovered the original 
ransom note, but it was not opened until 
the chief and deputy chief of police ar- 
rived from Hopewell, three and a half 
miles away, summoned at once by the ex- 
cited parents. By various police leaks the 
contents of the ransom note and its iden- 
tifying “token’”—a simple affair used often 
by criminals the world over—was soon in 
the hands of most metropolitan news- 
papers and news services. Hundreds of 
newsmen discussed it though they did not 
publish it. 

At 10:50 p. m. word of the kidnapping 
was flashed over the New Jersey State 
Police teletype system. Press services sent 
out the news split seconds behind. 

Investigations during the next twelve 
hours, while the entire Atlantic seaboard 
mobilized public and semi-public posses 
to catch the kidnappers, revealed no vital 
clue. A ladder in three sections was dis- 
covered abandoned in shrubbery near the 
house. Officials satisfied themselves that 
it was the one used to gain access to the 
nursery. Contrary to original report, the 
female footprints found nearby have never 
been connected with the crime, might have 
been made by servants or family on rou- 
tine missions about the grounds. Two sets 
of male footprints—sizes No. 8 and No. 
10o—were found about the ladder and 
under the nursery window. They were 
muffled by socks, rags or moccasins. Those 
closest to the inquiry believe that one man 
climbed into the nursery, handed the baby 
to the other at the top of the ladder. The 
tracks led off across a field toward the 
south of the Lindbergh property, in the 
opposite direction from the main entrance. 
They stopped at a road where the abduc- 
tors must have boarded their automobile. 
That roadside spot was as far as any 
known person had definitely trailed the 
Lindbergh baby up to last week. But the 
search fanned out as far as Sweden, Spain, 
France, Austria, the Pacific Coast. Dur- 
ing the search the case leaped dizzily into 
fantasy. 

Among names to figure in the case were: 
Herbert Clark William Thomas 
Ortiz Rubio Manning 
John Pierpont Morgan Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
Thomas William Roscoe Conkling 

Lamont Patterson 
Arthur Harry Moore James Michael Curley 


Albert Einstein Matthew Woll 
John Grier Hibben 
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Servanis in the Lindbergh home were, 
of course, immediately examined. They 
were Oliver Wheatley, the English butler, 
and his wife and Betty Gow, 26, who im- 
migrated from Scotland four years ago and 
had been with the Lindberghs more than 
a year. Scotland Yard ‘double-checked 
their records abroad. The New Jersey Po- 
lice exonerated them publicly. Nurse Gow 











Acme 


Joun F. (“Jarstz”) Conpon 
“What is wrong? Have you crossed me?” 
might still be implicated, for Major 
Charles Schoefiel went to England a month 
after the abduction on a mission whose 
nature was not explained. And it was 
Nurse Gow who brought Henrik Finn 
(“Red”) Johnsen into the case. 

Late in the afternoon of March 1, the 
nurse’s friend, a member of the summer 
crew of Morgan Partner Thomas Lamont’s 
yacht, communicated with her. They later 
said that she told him that since the baby 
had a cold she would not be able to keep 
an engagement with Sailor Johnsen that 
evening. Soon after the kidnapping Sailor 
Johnsen was arrested at the home of a 
brother in a suburb of Hartford, Conn. 
Much attention was directed toward John- 
sen because his automobile was found to 
harbor an empty milk bottle, the suspicion 
being that the sailor might have fed the 
baby while transporting him somewhere. 
No amount of interrogation by Hartford 
officials could break down Johnsen’s alibi 
for the night of March 1. The alibi was 
substantiated by one Johanssen Junge, 
husband of a trusted seamstress in the 
Morrow home at Englewood. Junge was 
described by Connecticut authorities as a 
cold, “steely” character. Both remained 
under informal surveillance. Johnsen was 
found to have jumped ship in Brooklyn 
several years ago and last week he was at 
Ellis Island awaiting deportation. 


Underworld. On the fourth night after 
their baby’s disappearance the Lind- 
berghs, whose legal adviser is Col. Henry 
Breckinridge, Wilsonian Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, descended suddenly and 
startlingly to the underworld for assist- 


ance. The designation by the nation’s 
hero and the daughter of a onetime Am- 
bassador, of Salvatore Spitale and Irving 
Bitz, two Manhattan ‘leggers, to be their 
accredited agents was widely viewed as a 
desperate admission that the nation’s 
police system had knuckled under to the 
nation’s criminals. It was at this point 
that prominent gangsters began trying to 


International 


Joun Hucues Curtis 
The trails converged? 


enter the case in pursuit of either public 
sympathy or publicity. Owney Madden of 
the Manhattan beerage offered his support. 
Scarface Al Capone posted a reward for 
the child’s return, expressed a wish to 
Hearst Editor Arthur Brisbane that he be 
let out of his Chicago jail long enough to 
direct the release of the child. Last week 
this offer was renewed in more positive 
form through a Capone agent to Col. Lind- 
bergh. Capone promised to return the baby 
“in two or three days” if Col. Lindbergh 
could get him free that long. This new 
Capone offer supported a theory, held by 
even those closest to Col. Lindbergh, that 
the proper criminals got Col. Lindbergh’s 
$50,000 and then proceeded to turn the 
baby over to another gang. This gang 
could use the child as an instrument for 
extorting further ransom. Or it might 
make a favorable impression on the 
nation’s prosecutors by returning the child 
gratis. It might use the child as a hostage, 
returnable for the freedom of some potent 
hoodlum (the Senator Bingham theory). 

Another character with underworld con- 
nections flashed across the horizon of the 
Lindbergh case during its first fortnight. 
He was swart, semitic Morris Rosner, one- 
time Government operative. Congress- 
woman Ruth Pratt of New York was sup- 
posed to have been one of his sponsors. 
Mr. Rosner’s connection with the case, 
however, paled into obscurity when the 
three Norfolkers came on the scene during 
the last week of March. 


Shipwright, Preacher & Admiral, 
they were an incongruous assortment. 
Preacher Dobson-Peacock, often in Nor- 





folk headlines, had a church in Mexico 
City when the late Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row was Ambassador there. John Hughes 
Curtis, a builder of small boats, had had 
professional dealings with rum-runners. 
Admiral Burrage, who commanded the 
cruiser Memphis when it brought Col, 
Lindbergh triumphantly home from 
France five years ago, is noted for 
taciturnity and exactitude. His sailors, 
made to keep their socks up, used to call 
him “Ma.” 

As early as March g a ‘legger visited 
Mr. Curtis with information purportedly 
from the kidnappers. Mr. Curtis was un- 
able to reach Col. Lindbergh himself, so 
he enlisted the aid of two fellow townsmen 
who knew the family. The triumvirate re- 
peatedly maintained that they were deal- 
ing with a different group from the one 
which “Jafsie” Condon encountered. Cols. 
Lindbergh and Breckinridge appeared to 
put most faith in the “Jafsie” trail. With 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Dobson-Peacock op- 
erating last week in the same area as Col. 
Lindbergh, there was inference that the 
two trails were beginning to converge. 

“Jafsie.” John F. Condon, 72, became 
associated with the case in its second week. 
He is a retired public school teacher of 
The Bronx who once did social service 
work at Sing Sing and has occupied him- 
self from time to time during his later 
years with writing letters to the news- 
papers. At the outset he had announced in 
The Bronx Home News that he would be 
glad to help restore the child to its parents. 

To a little rummage shop which he runs 
for charity came a woman, two months 
ago, who mysteriously whispered for him 
to meet her a few days later in the Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. railway station. Thither went 
Mr. Condon on the appointed day, accom- 
panied by Al Reich, onetime pugilist. 
There the woman told him to go home and 
await a letter. When the letter came it 
contained an enclosure for Col. Lindbergh 
Mr. Condon read the enclosure over the 
telephone to Col. Lindbergh who said he 
recognized the identifying “token.” Under 


the authorship of Mr. Condon there began * 


a series of more than 30 bizarre notes in 
the personal columns of newspapers di- 
rected to the parties whom he believed 
held the child: 

Moncey is ready. Jafsie. 

I accept. Money is ready. You know 
they won't let me deliver without getting 
the package. Please make it some sort of 
C. O. D. transaction. Come. Vou know 
you can trust Jafsie. 

Inform me how I can get important 
letter to you. Urgent. Jafsie. 

Thanks. That little package you sent 
was immediately delivered and accepted 
as real article. See my position, Over 50 
years in business, and can I pay without 
seeing goods? Common sense makes me 
trust you. Please understand my position. 
Jafsie. 

Through Mr. Condon, negotiations pro- 
gressed satisfactorily to Col. Lindbergh up 
to the time that “Jafsie” turned over $50,- 
ooo to the supposed kidnapping represen- 
tative. The man informed him that the 
baby was safe aboard a boat moored off 
Gayhead, at the southern tip of Martha’s 
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Vineyard. Two trips to that locality con- 
vinced Col. Lindbergh that his child was 
not there. It was then that the serial num- 
bers of the 5,150 bills, in $5, $10 and $20 
denominations, which made up the ransom 
were broadcast through the Treasury De- 
partment. In Greenwich, Conn., New 
York City and, last week, at Havana, IIL, 
pieces of the recorded currency have been 
identified without revealing a clue. 

Last week the “Jafsie” notes ceased, 
with a repetition of : What is wrong? Have 
you crossed me? Please, better directions. 
Through the newsreel Mr. Condon, a 
small man with a grey mustache and 
bowler hat, reiterated that he had not 
given up hope of renewing his dealings 
with those who duped him. But his in- 
explicable movements, so perplexing to 
newshawks who watched his little frame 
house night & day after the ransom was 
paid, diminished. On one occasion he had 
seized a small U. S. flag, waving it franti- 
cally over his head as he ordered re- 
porters off his premises. Another time he 
pretended to threaten them with an im- 
aginary revolver—curious behavior which 


keyed well with a case chock full of 


strange actions, 

Press. Sharply criticized for its part 
in the Lindbergh case has been the U. S. 
Press. Having played it up as the great- 
est newsstory of all time, the nation’s 
newspapers laid themselves open to the 
charge of obstructing the child’s return. 
Prime point in question was the publica- 
tion of the story that the ransom had been 
paid and that a lookout had been posted to 
trace the bills, plainest warning to the 
criminals of Col. Lindbergh’s counter- 
move. 

“My own notion,” wrote famed Pundit 
Walter Lippmann in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune last week, “is that when the 
American people finally arouse themselves 
to take action against lawlessness. one of 
the many things they will have to attend 
to is the practice of printing news which 
might interfere with the detection of a 
crime. I think I appreciate the importance 
of a free press. But I am quite unable to 
believe that the Press would be less free 
if some reasonable restraint were put upon 
its right to make instantaneous copy out 
of clues which are vital to the detection 
ofacrime. . . . It is often said that hard 
cases do not make good law. The Lind- 
bergh case is certainly a hard case... .” 


STATES & CITIES 

Girl Governor 

Governor King of Louisiana went up to 
Richmond, Va., last week to a conference 
with other Governors. When Lieutenant 
Governor Paul N. Cyr jumped at the 
governorship last October and was caught 
politically off-base, Governor Long had 
Senate President Alvin Oliver King sworn 
in to take his place. When Huey Long 
went to the U. S. Senate, his friend Alvin 
King stepped into the Executive Mansion, 
leaving Louisiana with no Lieutenant 
Governor, no Senate President. Next 
person in line to substitute for Governor 
King was Alice Lee Grosjean. She is a 
good friend of Huey Long’s, used to be 








Hvey Lono’s ALICE 


She moved into his old house. 


his secretary before he made her Secre- 
tary of State in 1930. Miss Grosjean is 
25, auburn-haired, pretty. When she took 
over the acting Governorship last week 
she moved into the Executive Mansion. 
Her mother moved in with her for com- 
pany. 








Mrs. Cisar’s Bungalow 

Nine years ago Mrs. Lillian Cisar paid 
$9,800 for a bungalow on North Taylor 
Avenue in Oak Park, Chicago suburb. In 
1927 her taxes were $219. In 1928 they 
were upped to $544. Mrs. Cisar like many 
another irate property owner, refused to 
pay them. Last week the Cisar bungalow 
was spotlighted by a decision of the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court in a case involving 
Cook County real estate assessments of 
$480,000,000. 

Besides Mrs, Cisar, some 300,000 Chi- 
cago property owners went on a tax strike 
because of the high rates assessed for 1928 
and 1929. Organizing them for mass 
action, their leaders argued that only 
$500.000,000 of Cook County’s 16 bil- 
lions in personal property was being taxed 
by the authorities and that until real 
estate was relieved of its excessive tax 
burden, its owners would pay little or 
nothing to the support of local govern- 
ment. Mrs. Cisar’s case forged to the 
front for a court test. Last December a 
Cook County judge sustained her refusal 
to pay taxes, thereby invalidating the 
1928-29 assessments on the ground that 
they were “reeking with fraud.” Mayor 
Cermak warned that City Hall would have 
to close unless Chicago soon got some 
cash (Trmzg, Jan. 11). 

Last week the Illinois Supreme Court 
went to the rescue of debt-ridden Cook 
County by reversing the lower court’s de- 
cision in the Cisar case and reinstating 
the 1928-29 assessments. Mrs. Cisar 
would have to pay her $544 in back taxes. 
So would all other delinquents who owed 
the county and city a total of $71,257,098, 


not counting $10,505,649 in penalties. 
The strike leaders talked of taking their 
fight to the U. S. Supreme Court. But if 
they did and lost, they would be penalized 
1% per month for their delinquencies. 

Jubilant was Mayor Cermak at a deci- 
sion which would put real money into his 
city’s hollow treasury. Said he: “It sets 
us on the way to a normal financial condi- 
tion and restores confidence in our securi- 
ties. . . . 1 make a personal appeal to all 
who have not paid their taxes to do so at 
once.” 


LABOR 


Four Against Mooney 


“Thomas J. Mooney was guilty of the 
offense charged against him. He was justly 
convicted by the jury. ... [His] appli- 
cation for a pardon is hereby denied.” 

Thus last week did James (“Sunny 
Jim”) Rolph Jr. take his stand beside 
three previous Governors of California in 
denying executive clemency to the labor 
agitator who was convicted of bombing 
ten persons to death during San Fran- 
cisco’s 1916 Preparedness Day parade.* 
In a slow firm voice, chubby Governor 
Rolph read his decision before officials, 
newsmen and newsreel cameras packed 
into his office in the Capitol at Sacra- 
mento. 

What reopened the case was the spec- 
tacular dash across the continent of New 
York’s  publicity-loving little Mayor 
James John (“Jimmy”) Walker last No- 
vember to make an emotional appeal to 
his good friend Governor Rolph for 
Mooney’s release. To Matt Sullivan, his 
legal adviser and onetime chief justice of 
the State Supreme Court, Governor Rolph 
turned over the Mooney record for recom- 
mendations. After five months Mr. Sul- 
livan advised the Governor to refuse 
Mooney a pardon for the following rea- 
sons: 

“Since his conviction there has been no 
evidence discovered indicating Mooney’s 
innocence. . . . Mooney and the radicals 
publicly and privately opposed the Pre- 
paredness Day parade. Their insensate 
hatred of our present form of government 
and a desire to substitute the Red flag 
for the Stars & Stripes impelled them to 
commit the deed. Mooney and [Warren 
K.] Billings entered into a conspiracy to 
terrify the citizens by exploding a bomb. 
Billings, tool and agent of Mooney, carried 
the bomb in a suitcase. Mooney has 
not presented any facts in support of his 
petition which have not heretofore been 
presented. . . . The ‘frame-up’ story has 
been exploded as was the suitcase contain- 
ing the bomb. ... The apotheosis of 
Tom Mooney by the oratorical Mayor of 
New York brought tears to the eyes of 
many of his auditors who failed to realize 





Governors Stephens, Richardson and Young 
refused to pardon Mooney. Four times the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court reviewed the Mooney case 
which was once carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. President Wilson’s personal intervention 
secured a commutation of Mooney’s death sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. Three Federal in- 
vestigations of the Mooney case were made, the 
last being by a subcommittee of the defunct 
Wickersham Commission. 
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that he was merely indulging in forensic 
hyperbole.” 

At San Quentin, Prisoner Mooney left 
his potato-peeling to hear the decision in 
the warden’s office. Sixteen years behind 
its grey walls have warped his perspective 
on the world at large and rendered him 
“stir daffy.”* Hoping for nothing from 
Governor Rolph, Mooney declared: ‘This 
makes me the outstanding figure in the 
world’s labor movement and a symbol of 
the struggle of Labor for its rights.” In 
San Francisco his defense committee ex- 
claimed that he “had no chance whatever 
of receiving a fair and impartial hearing 
from representatives of as unprincipled a 
bunch of pirates—Herbert Fleishhacker, 
Harry Chandler, Robert Dollar, Frederick 
Koster and William Crocker—as ever 
scuttled a ship,” that against him “the 
cards were stacked and the dice loaded.” 


TERRITORIES 
Blind Spot 


With all testimony in, the polyglot 
Honolulu jury trying Lieut. Thomas 
Hedges Massie, U. S. N., his mother-in- 
law and two naval enlisted men for 
second-degree murder, was left last week 
with a split-second blind spot on the actual 
killing of Joseph Kahahawai Jr., Hawaiian 
buck. Nowhere in the sworn evidence was 
au eye-witness account of all that hap- 
pened that early January morning at Mrs. 
Granville Roland Fortescue’s. Between 
the time Kahahawai, cowed by a revolver 
held by Lieut. Massie, allegedly confessed 
to the ravishment of Mrs. Thalia Fortes- 
cue Massie and a bullet, darting from the 
same revolver, bored fatally into Kaha- 
hawai’s lungs, the case record was blank. 


As the sole defendant to take the wit- 
ness stand Lieut. Massie at no time testi- 
fied that he had shot and killed Kaha- 
hawai. His story ran only up to the mo- 
ment when the brown-skinned native 
blurted: “We done it.” After that the 
young submarine officer swore his mind 
went blank, he had no recollection of what 
he did. Prosecutor John C. Kelley openly 
doubted this version of the Kahahawai 
killing, indicated that he thought one of 
the two seamen had really fired the shot. 
But clever old Clarence Darrow, chief 
defense counsel, gave his adversary no 
opportunity to enlarge upon this doubt 
by putting any of the other eye-witness 
defendants on the stand. Because the 
Constitution protects aman from testify- 
ing against himself, and because the prose- 
cution had no eye-witness of its own, Mr. 
Kelley was blocked in his attempt to re- 
construct the crime in any other light 
than as Lieut. Massie had explained it. 
He might belittle the Massie version to 
the jury but he had nothing as concrete 
or as plausible to set up against it. 


Lawyer Darrow’s whole case was based 
on the assumption that Lieut. Massie, in 
a fit of insanity induced by the confession 
of his wife’s ravisher, actually did pull 
the trigger that resulted in Kahahawai’s 
death.. If the young husband who held the 


*Underworld slang. “Stir” = prison. “Dafiy” 
= crazy. 


gun and did not recall firing it could be 
cleared by the jury, the case against the 
other three defendants in no way linked 
to the shooting would also fall flat. 

Insanity v. Sanity filled the final days 
of the trial. From Los Angeles Drs. 
Thomas James Orbison and Edward Hunt- 
ington Williams, frequent participants in 
Pacific Coast criminal trials, were sum- 
moned to testify for the defense. Alienist 
Orbison swore that Lieut. Massie was 
suffering from “delirium with ambulatory 
automatism” at the time of the shooting 
but that he was quite sane now. Dr. Wil- 
liams declared that Lieut. Massie’s glands 
were responsible for his unbalanced con- 
dition, that he had been temporarily 
afflicted with “chemical insanity or shock 
amnesia.” Both experts agreed that his 
troubles had been brought on by intense 
worry about his wife and that his symp- 
toms could not be simulated. 

For two days the trial was delayed while 
the prosecution rounded up some alienists 
of its own to swear with equal positiveness 
that Lieut. Massie was sane when Kaha- 
hawai was shot. Lawyer Darrow would 
not allow Dr. Joseph Catton and Paul 
Bowers, both also of California, to exam- 
ine his client. But that did not prevent the 
pair from testifying after a perusal of the 
court record. 

The grand climax to Mr. Darrow’s case 
came as one of those dramatic and extem- 
poraneous surprises which makes even 
the smartest criminal lawyer thank his 
lucky stars. Mrs. Massie, her blonde pal- 
lor set off by a black dress, was put on the 
stand to corroborate her husband’s story 
of her ravishment and its effect upon him. 
lor her it was a harrowing ordeal. Tears 
streamed down her cheeks. Her low drawl- 
ing voice frequently broke off into choking 
sobs. From her Counsel Darrow drew 
forth many a detail of her husband’s affec- 
tion before turning her over to Prosecutor 
Kelley. Then the following occurred: 

Prosecutor: Was your husband always 
kind to you? 

Witmess (softly): Yes. 

Prosecutor: Did you have a psycho- 
pathic examination at the University of 
Hawaii last summer? 

Witness (bridling): I went to see Dr. 
Kelly. 

Prosecutor (handing her a piece of 
paper): Do you remember writing these 
answers to a set of questions. . . ? 

Witness (blazing with anger): Where 
did you get that? (Snatching the paper.) 
Do you realize this is a confidential docu- 
ment—a matter between doctor and pa- 
tient? What right have you to bring this 
into a public court?* 

Prosecutor: I’m asking questions, not 
answering them. Is that your handwrit- 
ing? 

Witness (bolt upright with indigna- 
tion): I refuse to say whether it is or not. 

Defiantly the witness tore the paper to 
shreds. Spectators, moved by the flashing 
reality of the scene, broke into loud ap- 
plause. Mrs. Massie rushed down from 
the witness stand. 





*The document was reported to contain an 
answer by Mrs. Massie that her husband was 
“undemonstrative.” 


Prosecutor (his neck red with rage): 
Thank you, Mrs. Massie, at last you've 
shown yourself in your true colors. 

Judge: That language is objectionable! 

Lawyer Darrow (placidly) : The defense 
rests. 


Mrs. Massie (throwing herself hysteri- 
cally into her husband’s arms): Oh 
Tommy, what right had he to say I don’t 
love you. Everybody knows I love you! 


POLITICAL NOTE 

Cribbing 

When he was in the White House, Cal- 
vin Coolidge was not above cribbing local 
color verbatim from the office encyclo- 
pedia for his minor speeches. Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt lifted his 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation for 1930 
from the Protestant Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. Last week careful read- 
ers of political addresses discovered what 
looked like another case of plagiarism. 

On April 13 Alfred Emanuel Smith 
spoke at a Jefferson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington. On April 18 Governor Roosevelt 
addressed Democrats at St. Paul. Mr. 
Smith and Governor Roosevelt are poles 
apart on some issues but on the Repub- 
lican tariff their stand is apparently iden- 
tical : 


SMITH 

The consequences of 
the Hawley-Smoot Dill 
have been tremendous, 
both directly and_ in- 
directly. Directly— 
American foreign trade 
has been steadily dwin- 
dling. Indirectly 
—the high schedules of 
the Hawley-Smoot bill 
caused European na- 
tions to raise their own 
tariff walls not only 
against us but against 
each other. 


ROOSEVELT 
The consequences of 
the Hawley-Smoot bill 
have been tremendous, 
both directly and _ in- 


directly. Directly, Amer- 


ican Foreign trade has 
been steadily dwindling. 
Indirectly, the high 
schedules of the Haw- 
ley-Smoot bill caused 
European nations to 
raise their own tariff 
walls, and these walls 
were raised not only 
against us but against 


each other. 

Friends of the Brown Derby insisted 
Mr. Smith had dictated that section of his 
address himself. When Governor Roose- 
velt was shown the two sections, he laugh- 
ingly remarked: “Merely a coincidence.” 

The flowery allusiveness of the Roose- 
velt speech at St. Paul moved Heywood 
Broun, New York World-Telegram col- 
yumist, last week to write: 

“The fighting Governor is going before 
the country on the proposition that 
Thomas Jefferson was a better man than 
Alexander Hamilton. ... The fearless 
one will eventually come out against the 
extravagance of Grant’s second adminis- 
tration... . A primer for voters might 
well begin with the injunction ‘Never trust 
a quoter.’ ... I found:—This reminds 
me of what Chesterton Keenly remarked 
... Abraham Lincoln could say today. 
. . . As Woodrow Wilson so wisely put 
it. ...I1 like Andrew Jackson’s_ bluat 
statement that.?... A careful tatly re- 
veals the following extracts: Woodrow 
Wilson, two; Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, Abraham 
Lincoln, two and G. K. Chesterton. .. . 
I should have added Patrick Henry... . 
I was minded to remark: ‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, Franklin?’ ” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Surprise? 

Since Sir Thomas Jeeves Horder, Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Edward of Wales, felt 
no anxiety last week for the health of 
H. R. H., Sir Thomas consented to fly to 
Paris with James Ramsay MacDonald 
whose right eye is now causing him 
trouble. The Prime Minister’s left eye 
was operated upon for glaucoma (harden- 
ing of the eyeball) in February by Sur- 
geon Duke-Elder. Last week Surgeon 
Duke-Elder did not fly with Scot Mac- 
Donald but followed him by rail and 
Channel packet. 

In Paris only a perfunctory call on 
Premier André Tardieu was scheduled, but 
during this chat M. Tardieu, who had only 
that morning returned from Geneva, sud- 
denly decided to catch the train Mr. Mac- 
Donald was taking for Geneva. Tremen- 
dously excited were Paris newshawks, who 
had just been officially informed that their 
Premier was not returning to Geneva when 
he popped out among them to say: “I can 
tell you nothing now messieurs, but—I am 
going back to Geneva!” 

Since Statesman Stimson, Signor Grandi 
and German Chancellor Heinrich Briining 
were already in Geneva the world Press 
treated its readers to such headlines as 
SURPRISE 5-POWER PARLEY.* What 
did it all mean? In Geneva one of the 
first things reported by correspondents 
was the behavior of Mrs. Henry Lewis 
Stimson (the former Mabel Wellington 
White of New Haven, Conn.) as she was 
escorted .into the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference Building by Mr. MacDonald. 

At that moment, Comrade Maxim Max- 
imovitch Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, was strolling into the lobby. Prime 
Minister MacDonald, himself a Socialist,+ 
held out his hand to clasp that of Com- 
rade Litvinov right warmly—never think- 
ing of the impossible position in which 
this placed Mrs. Stimson. She, flushing, 
quit Scot MacDonald’s side and beat a 
hasty retreat to Statesman Stimson whose 
State Department does not recognize the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Peace & Pigs! 
“Surprise Conference’ proved to be 
that there was no Stimson-MacDonald- 
Tardieu-Briining-Grandi conference last 
week, the whole thing turning into a some- 
what comic false alarm. Premier Tardieu’s 
sudden dash turned out to be the result of 
a misunderstanding which led the French- 
man to think that Britain and the U. S. 
were going to maneuver the Conference 
into excluding from discussion the Tardieu 
Plan (Trme, Feb. 15) of creating a world 
petice force to be managed by the League 
of Nations. Upon actually reaching 
Geneva, M. Tardieu found Messrs. Stim- 
son and MacDonald perfectly willing to 
let the Conference discuss the Tardieu 


*New York Times. 

tOn the stump Russia’s late, great Nikolai 
Lenin used the words “Socialism” and ‘“Com- 
munism” as interchangeable synonyms. Josef 
Stalin has stated that what the Russian Com- 
munist Party is doing today is “Building 


Socialism,” 


The surprise of the 


Plan, now termed “internationalizing 
armaments.” 

Mr. Stimson, who had a mild case of 
laryngitis before he left Washington, pres- 
ently found it so bad in Geneva that he 
had to sit at home in his ornate, rented 
Louis XVI villa (“The Stimson Musée”’) 
wearing heavy woolen socks, a bathrobe 
and silken muffler. Meanwhile, Scot Mac- 
Donald’s doctors were pestering him with 
doctorish demands that he “take three full 
hours of complete relaxation and visual 
rest every day.” In this atmosphere of 
inaction, invalidism and frustration cor- 
respondents set down: 

@ The positive denial of Statesman Stim- 
son that he had permitted anyone to en- 
gage him in conversation about Repara- 
tions & War Debts (only. Dr. Briining, re- 
putedly, tried to bring them up). 

@ The sudden violence against Statesman 
Stimson of virtually the whole French 
Press, a violence which at once subsided 
after Premier Tardieu got over his scare. 
In the Paris Avenir, for example, French 
Senator Billiet had accused Statesman 
Stimson of ‘“‘trying to cash in on the situa- 
tion” by using what is owed the U. S. as a 
bargaining weapon to induce Europe to 
disarm. “By these gentlemen” [from 
Washington], stormed Senator Billiet, 
“the problems of Security and Peace are 
treated like pigs in Chicago stockyards!” 
@ Sole work done by the Disarmament 
Conference last week was to “approve the 
principle of reducing armaments to the 
lowest limit consistent with national 
safety” and to adopt an Anglo-American 
resolution calling for an attempt by the 
Conference to attain ‘“‘qualitative disarma- 
ment” and decide what weapons are “most 
efficacious against national defense” (with 
a view to limiting such weapons). 

By “qualitative disarmament” Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Secretary, who in- 
troduced that part of the motion, appeared 
to mean the limitation or reduction of 
weapons having an “offensive quality” 
(such as poison gas or submarines). With- 
out cracking a smile, the Japanese Dele- 
gate mildly observed that “too much 
qualitative disarmament might easily lead 
to too much quantitative disarmament.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Tariff Towers 

Tall, straight and spry when he made 
his budget speech fortnight ago, Chancel- 
lor Neville Chamberlain of the British 
Exchequer was sorely crippled by a sud- 
den attack of lumbago last week. Slowly, 
painfully he limped into the Treasury for 
an important conference with Sir George 
Ernest May, the actuary who is chairman 
of Great Britain’s important Import Du- 
ties Advisory Committee of three.* 

Stone by stone Great Britain’s new and 
hastily erected tariff ramparts (Time, 
Nov. 30, et seg.) have been explored by 
these three masons of finance. Their rec- 
ommendations, which Chancellor Cham- 
berlain promptly adopted last week by 
issuing a Treasury decree effective April 
26 were broadly two: 


1) The emergency “anti-dumping” tar- 
iff of 50% on luxury and semi-luxury 
manufactures, thrown up last autumn in 
the manner of hasty pioneers who hear 
war whoops not far off, is now completely 
torn down. 

2) The low but massive 10% General 
Tariff on manufactures built last February 
becomes a 20% wall topped by special 
duties on luxury articles which form cas- 
tellations, buttresses and tariff towers as 
high as 334%. In any fortress there are of 
course postern gates through which the sly 
slip in. Thus U. S. typewriters, which 
have been subject to a 50% tariff and 
would normally be subject to the new gen- 
eral rate of 20%, will slip in through a 
special 10% postern. 

So voluminous is Britain’s new tariff 
schedule that neither the Press nor the 
U. S. Department of Commerce had the 
bulky document cabled over last week, 
but copies were rushed down to Southamp- 
ton and put aboard the S. S. Berengaria 

“The other two being (see cut) left, Sir Sydney 
John Chapman, Chief Economic Advisor to His 
Majesty’s Government since 1927, and right, Sir 
George Allan Powell, Chief Officer of Public As- 
sistance to the London County Council since 


1929, probably one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on asylums. 
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Tiecy tore down from 50%, built up from 20%. 
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for delivery this week in the U. S. Even 
the new rates are “temporary,” empha- 
sized Sir George May; will probably be 
revised after Mother Britain has clucked 
with her dominion chicks at the coming 
Imperial Conference in Ottawa. 


Trumpets, Enter H. R. H. 


An Englishman of robust John Bull type 
greeted fragile Ambassador Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon and other U. S. pilgrims to 
the opening of the new Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon last 
week, booming with a throb in his deep 
bull voice, “From my heart welcome, wel- 
come home!” 


“T say again, a thousand times welcome 





home!” boomed the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, British Conservative Party 
leader. Stratford’s U. S. guests glowed 


visibly with the warmth of their English 
welcome. Presently the fact that some of 
them have contributed largely to building 
Stratford’s vigorously modernistic The- 
atre* was poetically stated in an ode com- 
posed by the Empire’s Poet Laureate, mild 
John Masefield, whose narrative verse is 
better than his odes. Second verse: 
Now a new house has risen; it is given 
Not by one citizen or State; it stands, 
Given to us by many hundred hands 
American and British ; nay, each race 
Upon this earth has helped to build this 
place. 
Lovers of Shakespeare everywhere have 
striven. 
Every man gave it out of all earth’s lands.+ 

To open the “ugly, big, heavy, bare, for- 
bidding red brick factory,’ Edward of 
Wales arrived by plane, was announced by 
a Shakespearean blare of trumpets. He 
unlocked the doors with a golden key. Mr. 
Mellon unfurled the Stars & Stripes, 
H. R. H. the King’s flag. 

Said the Prince: “Nothing can more 
truly be called a memorial than what is 
here. . . . Shakespeare . . . would have 
rejoiced to know that for the production 
of his plays this theatre contains the most 
modern accommodations | 1,000 seats, two 
restaurants | and equipment [a rolling and 
rising stage] of any erected in the Eng- 
lish speaking world. . . .We are proud and 
grateful that the citizens of the great Na- 
tion across the sea should have taken such 
a prominent part in making it possible for 
a fine and beautifully equipped playhouse 
to be opened in his honor today. . . . It is 
now my privilege, on behalf of his Majesty 
the King, to inaugurate the new Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, which is dedi- 
cated to the immortal memory of William 
Shakespeare.” 

Said Ambassador Mellon: “Shakespeare 





*Described by a correspondent of Britain's 
leading Conservative paper, the London Morning 
Post, as “just dreadful—an ugly, big, heavy, 
bare, forbidding red brick factory with the 
straight lines of featureless windows and a tower- 
like tank—utterly out of harmony with the lovely 
Avon reach that it does its best to monopolize” 
(being built on the river’s brim). 

Out of U. S. pockets came approximately 
two-thirds of the $1,400,000 raised for building 
and endowment after Stratford’s old Shakespeare 
theatre burned in 1926. 


was great because he tried to do not what 
was easy but what was difficult in plumb- 
ing the depths of human experience and 
setting forth in his plays and sonnets a 
conception of life and nature that has im- 
pressed itself on all who have come after 
him. We do well to build a theatre here 
at Stratford, where all the world can come 
and, in the beautiful English countryside 
which brought Shakespeare into being, lis- 
ten to words that must forever influence 
the thought and conscience of the world.” 

Present to glean what grains of publicity 
he could by declaring, “I am satisfied with 
the new theatre!” was George Bernard 
Shaw. Thoroughly enjoyed, spontaneously 
applauded by the Stratford Theatre’s first 
audience last week were Parts I & II of 
Shakespeare’s Henry JV, announced as 
“the most representative of the entire 
range of Shakespeare's genius.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Guttersnipes! 

“We would welcome expulsion from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations,” 
earnestly announced tall, teacherish Presi- 
dent Eamon de Valera of the Irish Free 
State last week. “Expulsion would make 
us stand on our own feet now, just as we 
shall have to do later.” 

Two days later Dublin’s “Messiah of 
Freedom,” kept his election pledge to in- 
troduce a bill abolishing the oath of fealty 
to King George sworn by Free State Dep- 
uties and Senators (Time, Feb. 29, et 
seq.). Before packed galleries Mr. de 
Valera presented to the Dail what will 
be known merely as The Constitution Bill, 
1932. Since this was only its first reading 
(three being required), the President 
wasted no strength in championing his bill 
and his potent foe, ex-President William 
Thomas Cosgrave, was not even present, 
had gone to a funeral. Oratorical honors 
were therefore taken by Independent Dep- 
uty Patrick Macdermott. 

“We are an ancient race with noble tra- 
ditions,” cried Orator Macdermott. “Let 
us not behave like guttersnipes! . . . This 
bill is illogical, impractical and dangerous. 
If it passes I shall ask the Dail to take 
steps to remove Ireland from the sphere 
of the British Commonwealth.” 

No sooner had Patrick Macdermott sat 
down than the bill passed first reading. 
It was to have its second reading this 
week. Lawyers were quick to note that 
President de Valera’s bill, though it would 
abolish the oath, would leave untouched 
in the Free State Constitution the follow- 
ing clause of Article 51: 

“The executive authority is hereby de- 
clared to be vested in the King and shall 
be exercisable in accordance with the law 
... by the representative in the Irish 
Free State of the British crown.” 

Thus President de Valera is clearly 
moving with extreme moderation, con- 
sidering the existence in the Free State 
of a strong 100%-republican faction 
whose demand is “Down with the King!” 

President de Valera, though he would 
“welcome expulsion,” had made no move 
up to last week toward attempting to cut 


the Free State free. After his bill had 
passed he smilingly said: 

“The Irish Free State is by far the best 
customer* Great Britain has. We buy 
more goods from her than she buys from 
us. Therefore we have no reason to think 
that there is any danger of economic war 
Last year the Free State was, with the 
exception of South Africa, the only+ im- 
portant customer of Great Britain with 
whom that country had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. British statesmen are not 
likely wantonly to embark on a line of ac. 
tion which would interfere with a trade po- 
sition so advantageous to their country.” 

Next day ex-President Cosgrave laid 
the groundwork for his attack on the bill, 
moved an amendment stating that it 
“places in jeopardy the rights, liberties, 
economic privileges and freedom” assured 
to the Irish under present Free State 
status, which includes the oath to King 


George. 
AUSTRALIA 
Buying Jobs 

If the U. S. should decide to borrow 
$240,000,000 and spend this sum to make 
jobs for the jobless, Washington would be 
doing proportionately the very thing that 
Melbourne did last week. Significantly it 
was not an Australian radical who pro- 
posed to borrow $2 per capita of Aus- 
tralia’s population to make jobs. Instead 
the plan was unfolded at Melbourne to a 
Commorwealth Conference of State 
Premiers by Australia’s new Roman Cath- 
olic and comparatively conservative Fed- 
eral Premier, Joseph Aloysius Lyons, 
father of nine, famed “Man from Tas- 
mania.” 

Ever since the War, Australia had bor- 
rowed at a staggering rate until two years 
ago, when even London lenders began to 
grow leery of the Commonwealth. Last 
week, however, Premier Lyons seemed 
confident that another $11,310,000 can be 
made available by what he called a “co- 
operative plan of State loans and Com- 
monwealth contributions.” 


ae 


Again Isaac Isaacs 

Niggardly was the promotion bestowed 
by George V last week on Australia’s Sir 
Isaac Isaacs “first native-born Governor 
General of a Dominion.” Only the most 
strenuous Australian insistence moved His 
Majesty in the first place to appoint as 
representative of the Crown in Australia 
“a man whom the King has never seen” 
(Time, Dec. 15, 1930). Last week Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Michael & St. George, was 
promoted not into the peerage but merely 
to Knight Grand Cross in the order of 
which he was already a Knight Com- 
mander. 


*True in the sense that the Irish Free State 
buys more from Great Britain per capita than 
any other country buys per capita. But British 
India alone buys twice as much as the Free State, 
even with St. Gandhi’s boycott in force. 

tApparently an error. Figures for the first 
nine months show others: British India, Brazil, 
Japan, Italy. 
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INDIA 


Durbar 

Toward mighty Khyber Pass, the Em- 
pire’s most romantic and reputedly most 
dangerous frontier, traveled Earl Willing- 
don last week, taking along the golden 
throne on which he sits as Viceroy of 
India. For this elaborate pilgrimage 
there were urgent reasons of state. 

Beyond the Khyber lies unruly Afghan- 
istan and behind its King Nadir Khan 
looms Soviet Russia. In the past year 
raids, riots, savage bloodletting and civil 
disturbance have burst forth alarmingly 
in the North-West Frontier territory. 
Therefore last week it was “raised to the 
status of a Governor’s Province”—this 
British boon being conferred upon the 
dazzled natives with a show of might and 
riches calculated to arouse wholehearted 
fear and admiration for the British Raj. 

In Peshawar, capital of the newly- 
created Governor’s Province,natives gaped 
with wonder at the chuffing in of the 
glistening white Viceregal Train, pros- 
trated themselves as Lord & Lady Willing- 
don alighted with the icy-smiling mien of 
ruling sovereigns. The natives stuck their 
brown fingers into their hairy ears as 
heavy British field guns shook the earth 
with a meaningful salute. 

The durbar was to be in Victoria Me- 
morial Hall. There on a dais the golden 
Viceregal Throne had been set up. 
Crowded close to each other on one side of 
the hall stood 500 frontier Khans, all in 
their richest gold sashes and blue turbans, 
all bright-eyed with mass expectancy. On 
the other side, starchy and aloof, stood 
200 British officers and civil servants, 
many of them battle-scarred oldsters. 
Present also as Their Excellencies entered 
and the durbar solemnly began were the 40 
who were about to become the Legislative 
Council. 

Advancing to within twelve paces of the 
Throne, Sir Evelyn Howell, Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, loudly 
asked viceregal assent to proceed with cre- 
ation of the new Governor’s Province and 
with the installation as Governor of Lieut. 
Col. Sir Ralph Edwin Hotchkin Griffith, 
recently the British Resident of Waziris- 
tan* but formerly a popular British officer 
in Peshawar. 

Regally Lord Willingdon gave his as- 
sent, then administered to Sir Ralph: 1) 
his oath of allegiance to the King-Emperor 
and 2) his oath of office. That was all for 
the day, except more ear-splitting salutes 
followed by “God Save the King.” 

What happened next day (and indeed 
what happens at any time in the North- 
West Frontier Province) was not “news” 
to be lightly observed and reported by 
correspondents but the subject of Govern- 
ment handouts. According to this the 
Viceroy showed his “faith and trust” in 
the tribal chieftains by permitting them 
to guard and ensure his safety on a short 
drive into the Khyber Pass “as far as the 





_*The Waziristan sector of the North-West 
Frontier Province, states The Indian Year Book, 
“has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the 
people.” 
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An old Khyber chief gave daggers, musket, goats, fat-tailed sheep. 


high ground” (from which Afghanistan 
may be sighted) and back to Peshawar. 
A very old chief under a voluminous 
shamianah (canopy) assured Lord Willing- 
don that “all the trouble hereabouts is 
due to the young men who are only one in 
20 of us. All the rest are loyal and we 
pray the Government to show pity on us 
poor people. We pray that the Govern- 
ment will show its pleasure by permitting 
us to enlist again in the army and the 
police.” Lastly the old chief made tradi- 
tional “presents of fidelity” to Lord Wil- 
lingdon—a long musket (its butt inlaid 
with gold), a set of carved daggers, some 
mountain goats and some fat-tailed sheep. 

On his third day in Peshawar Viscount 
Willingdon opened the new North-West 
Frontier Legislative Council, an ostensibly 
parliamentary body with little real power. 
From his golden throne he read a speech 
on behalf of George V, King & Emperor. 
Said His Majesty, through His Excellen- 
cy’s lips, “On peace and good government 
in the North-West Frontier .Province de- 
pends in great measure the security of 
India. I look with confidence to the people 
of the province so to order their affairs 
that the momentous change which my 
Viceroy is today inaugurating will conduce 
to the benefit of their province and India 
as a whole.” 

To promote good government through- 
out India the British Raj pardoned and 
released from jail last week numerous 
pickpockets and minor criminals, thus 
making room for followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Some 350 criminals were released 
from Yerovda Jail where St. Gandhi is 
held on no charge “during His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

The Raj was trying to prevent the 
Gandhite Indian National Congress from 
holding its 49th session at New Delhi. 
Fifteen minutes after she left Bombay the 
Congress President, famed Indian Poetess 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, was arrested. Her 
successor as Presideni, India’s revered 
Pandit Mohan Malavija, was arrested as 
he reached New Delhi along with 369 dele- 


gates to the Congress. These arrests (in 
the opinion of British officials at the Vice- 
regal Capital) placed under lock & key in 
various parts of India some 50,000 follow- 
ers of the Mahatma “including all who 
are nationally known.” 

If he breaks the Gandhite movement, 
restores India to submission and thus 
saves the most valuable adjunct of Em- 
pire, stern Lord Willingdon may even be 
rewarded with a dukedom,* perhaps 
“Duke of Gandhiland.” 


GERMANY 
Braun v. Brownshirts 


Orderly Germans marched on toward a 
Fascist form of Government last week. In 
four out of five State Diet elections they 
voted pluralities to the Fascist Party of 
Brown-Shirted Adolf Hitler. Three Fas- 
cists were killed in election riots. 

Dominant in Germany is Prussia, a 
State which is 62° of the Fatherland. 
Dominant in Prussia since 1919, when the 
German Republic was founded, has been 
the Socialist Party—the party with a plu- 
rality. Last week this 13-year-old Social- 
ist dominance was_ shaken. Fascism 
emerged from the Diet election as Prus- 
sia’s No. 1 party thus: 


Party Former Diet Seats New Diet Scats 
Fascists ) 162 
Socialists 137 03 
Centrists 71 67 
Communists 36 > 
Nationalists r 
People’s Party 1 - 
Democrats I 

Christian Socialist 2 
Hanoverians } I 


Among the Fascist Deputies elected was 
Prince August Wilhelm, fourth son of 
Wilhelm II and “First Hohenzollern in a 
Republican Parliament.” The People’s 
Party, famed when it was led by the late, 
great Dr. Gustav Stresemann, collapsed 
like a pricked balloon. The Communists 
barely held their own. Triumphant Adolf 


*No dukedom (highest rank in the peerage) 
has been created since that of Argyll in 1892. 
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Hitler, who has stumped the Fatherland 
by air at a man-killing pace, rolled up for 
his Fascist Party in Prussia the imposing 
plurality of 162. 

Nevertheless bald and owlish Dr. Otto 
Braun, the Socialist Leader who has ruled 








% 








© Keystone 
PrusstA’s BRAUN 


.. . had a close shave. 


as Premier of Prussia for eleven years at 
the head of a rock-firm Socialist-Centrist 
coalition, was still last week in power. It 
was estimated that Dr. Braun will be able 
to muster 162 seats when the Diet con- 
venes in June. Thus his coalition strength 
would exactly equal the strength of the 
Fascist Party alone. But Adolf Hitler can 
probably count on the support of “The 
Little Man In Blue.” Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg, newspaper tycoon and Nationalist 
leader. A _Hitler-Hugenberg-Splinter- 
party coalition would muster 203 seats, 
only nine short of a majority in the Diet 
of 422. 

Dr. Braun, shrewd, had expected some 
such close shave as this. Therefore, just 
before the election, he persuaded the old 
Prussian Diet to pass a bill having the 
effect that Dr. Braun can only be ousted 
as Premier if his opponent can muster a 
majority. Up to the time this measure 
passed a plurality in the Diet had always 
sufficed to elect Prussia’s Premier. Last 
week Prussia’s shrewd ‘old owl was vari- 
ously reported as “determined to keep the 
Premiership at all costs” and as “so ap- 
palled by the losses of his own party, not 
to mention the Fascist gains, that he feels 
he must resign.” 

Deadlock, for the time being, seemed to 
be the significance of the election in Prus* 
sia. In Hamburg, Anhalt and Wiirttem- 
berg the Brownshirts won similar plurali- 
ties, produced similar deadlocks. In Bava- 
ria, second largest German State, the Fas- 
cists last week made their poorest showing, 
were not able to nose out of first place 
the locally potent Bavarian People’s 
Party. 

Germans were inclined to agree that in 
all five State Diet elections Adolf Hitler’s 


Brownshirts came just near enough to 
grasping power to rear up heartbreaking 
difficulties against getting any legislative 
action whatsoever. 

“Today’s election leaves the situation 
obscure,” anxiously observed the semi- 
official Paris daily Le Matin. “Will the 
most powerful party in Prussia accept be- 
ing excluded from the Government by 
means of a Parliamentary maneuver?” 

“Hitler is not yet master,” thankfully 
observed Le Journal, “but only strong and 
clever coalitions can prevent him from 
playing a capital réle in German politics.” 

Despite the fact that Roman Catholic 
bishops have warned their German flocks 
against Catholic Hitler, terming him a 
firebrand contemptuous of authority, ru- 
mors soon sprang up in Berlin that enough 
Catholic Deputies of the Centre would 
vote with the Fascists and Nationalists to 
give Herren Hitler & Hugenberg an abso- 
lute majority with control of the Prussian 
Diet. 


Berlin for Blindmen 


Long-boned Heinrich Sahm,e towering 
Lord Mayor of Berlin, announced last 
week a great civic improvement, com- 
pleted despite the pinch of German pov- 
erty. 

“On most of our leading streetcorners 
blind persons will now find maps in high 
relief,” said Long Heinrich. “By feeling 
these maps the blind will be able to direct 
themselves to subway stations, street car 
and bus stops, and generally to find their 


way around Berlin with the minimum 
possible inconvenience.” 
Reward 

“Recognizing the important réle of 


journalism in the establishment of the 
present régime,” Spain’s Republican Gov- 
ernment converted one of ousted King Al- 
fonso’s palaces last fortnight into “a resi- 
dence for aged and retired journalists.” 


HUNGARY 


“Growing Agitation” 

Dramatically announcing that he could 
no longer support the Government of 
Premier Count Julius Karolyi, a Deputy 
was explaining to Parliament last week his 
reasons for shifting into Opposition when 
suddenly roving-eyed Deputy Ludwig 
Szilagyi shouted: 

“Gentlemen, there is kissing going on in 
the gallery !”’ 

As Deputies raised their eyes to the gal- 
lery they saw a handsome young woman 
lapped upon a man of aristocratic mien. 
With a shriek she fled, he followed and 
Speaker Almassy had difficulty in quieting 
the excited Deputies. 

“To be sure we all recognize her and we 
all recognize him,” said Speaker Almassy 
severely, “but the fact that an actress and 
a lawyer* have procured gallery tickets 
and used them for an irregular purpose is, 
gentlemen, of no great moment.” 

Of maximum moment was a speech by 


*Maria Szemler and Ludwig Makra. 


Count Stephen Bethlen de Bethlen last 
week, his first since he resigned as Premier 
(Time, Aug. 31). 

“Stern measures must be taken to quell 
growing agitation among the peasants,” 
cried Count Bethlen, famed for his ruth- 
lessness in office. “Growing radical ten- 
dencies on the farms have become a men- 
ace to the State.” 

Snapped Minister of Interior Keresztes. 
Fischer, who controls the police, “I agree. 
Count Bethlen is right as usual.” 


RUMANIA 
Joyful Jorga 


Once tutor to Rumania’s present King 
Carol II, foxy old Professor Nicholas 
Jorga could not repress last week a public 
crow of joy. 

“When I took office as Premier exactly 
one year ago,” cried Professor Jorga, “all 
the professional politicians said, ‘Jorga 
may last a week or a month or perhaps 
two months, but not more!’ 

“That’s what the politicians said, but 
look at me! I am still Premier!” And the 
rheumy-eyed Professor obligingly posed 
for news photographers. “The country is 
happy and stable!” he continued (though 
many Rumanians would disagree ). “Look- 
ing ahead as far as I, the Premier of 
Rumania, can, I cannot see a crisis in 
sight.” 

To cap his joy day, Premier Jorga said 
that a rich American had just offered to 


Wide World 
PREMIER NICHOLAS JORGA 


“Look at me!” 


found an Institute of International Affairs 
at Bucharest. “His name is Mr. Chester 
D. Pugsley,” said Professor Jorga, “and he 
lives in the city of Peekskill in the State 
of New York. I have been happy to ac- 
cept on behalf of the Royal Government 
this magnificent offer.” Diligently down a 
column of Who’s Who, Lawyer-Banker 
Pugsley itemizes his 16 principal chari- 
table bequests which foot up to a total 
$538.400, plus “4o oil portraits to institu- 
tions.” 
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RUSSIA 
Reds Kick Reds 


To catch lazy, inefficient bureaucratic 
Comrades in its long jaws and crunch 
them with merciless humor is the job of 
The Crocodile, Soviet Russia’s comic- 
monthly-with-a-purpose. Crunch went The 
Crocodile’s jaws recently upon luckless 
Comrade Isakhanov, Red Director of a 
soviet shoe factory at Tiflis, 1,200 miles 
south of Moscow. 

The editors of The Crocodile had man- 
aged to have inserted among the letters 
daily signed by Comrade Isakhanov the 
following : 

To the Editors of The Crocodile: 

I consider it my duty to inform you, 
most respected Comrade Crocodile, that 
through some misunderstanding I was pro- 
moted from the post of rationalizer to the 
post of factory director which I continue 
to occupy. 

I seldom go to the workshops. I do 
everything that I should not do, and do 
not do what I should. I ama fool. Every- 
body knows that and I inform you as well. 
lam ready to sign any paper without read- 
ing it. I am proving this to you herewith. 

(Signed) G. Isakhanov 

Because The Crocodile published this 
letter Comrade Isakhanov will almost cer- 
tainly lose his job as Red Director and be 
kicked out of the Communist Party as 


y well. 


@ Last week the All-Russian Communist 
4Union of Youth which recently numbered 
sseven million members proudly an- 
“nounced, as the result of its annual spring 
Chistka (cleaning), the kicking out of the 
League of more than one million youths 
“some because of deviation from the party 
line, but most because of laziness or in- 
efficiency.” 


CHINA-JAPAN 

Again Right, Again Might 

To Shanghai the Dollar Liner President 
Taft brought last week a 45-year-old U. S. 
housewife who set sail for China soon 
after she received the following letter: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Short 
809 South 39 St. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Dear Mrs. Short: 

With the greatest respect and deepest 
regret we beg to inform you that, when 
on February 23 at about 3 p. m., six piratic 
airplanes from the invading Japanese 
Navy were circling over Soochow, drop- 
ping bombs on an entirely unarmed and 
innocent civilian population, destroying 
lives and property alike in a wanton fash- 
ion unheard of before, your heroic son 
Robert Short, flying a Boeing plane, en- 
gaged in a fight with the above planes, and 
after a 10-minute machine gun fire, he was 
shot and nose-dived to death. 

It is true that Robert Short failed to 
bring down any of the invading planes, but 
he did kill the Japanese flyer who headed 
the raid, thereby preventing the Japanese 
attackers from carrying out their bombing 
raid to the extent that they originally 
intended. 

The best words of condolence are insuf- 
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ficient to express to you our sorrow and 
sympathy in this bereavement of yours. 
But we can at least assure you this: No 
parents could have a more heroic son than 
Robert who gave up his own life that 
others might live. He dared Might and 





Acme 
THE LATE ROBERT SHORT 


Ail Chinese will remember him. 


died to defend Right for humanity and 
civilization. To say that he was fighting 
for China alone would be belittling his 
gallant and humanitarian deed, because it 
is for humanity and justice that he died. 
The name of Robert Short will live long 
in the scroll of honor of great men, and his 
meritorious service will ever be in the 
memory of all Chinese. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Chiang Kwang-nai* 

Tsai Ting-kait 

Tai Chi** 

Shrilling the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
Shanghai Boy Scouts and Shanghai Girl 
Guides escorted Mrs. Short to the biggest 
funeral Shanghai has ever given a white 
man. His body lay embalmed in a steel 
coffin of immense weight. As it passed 
through packed Shanghai streets, the 
crowd panicked. Overhead zoomed Chi- 
nese planes (prudently withheld from ac- 
tion two months ago against the Japa- 
nese). Chinese pilots showed their skill 
in daring turns and sideslips. At Hungjao 
Airdrome, from which Robert Short went 
up to certain Death last February, his 
steel coffin was lowered into a hole in the 
ground. 

During the funeral Mrs. Short once 
collapsed into the arms of her other son 
Edmund, but smelling salts revived her 
and she gamely stuck out Robert’s funeral 
to the end. 

“During the darkest hour of China’s 
desperate defense,” cried Chinese Banker 


*TInactive, nominal Commander-in-Chief of the 
heroic Chinese roth Route Army which bore the 
brunt of Japanese onslaughts against Shanghai. 

+ Active, tireless Commander of the roth. 

**Chinese Shanghai Chief of Police. 





T. V. Soong, speaking for the Chinese 
Government, “Robert Short, a friend from 
a distant land, flew out of the sky and gave 


his life. . . . To the Chinese people this 
act of courage and sacrifice was electrify- 
ing.” Posthumously Hero Short was cre- 
ated a Chinese Colonel. 


——e 


“Earthly Paradise” 


@ The Chinese Eastern Railway, vital 
link in the Trans-Siberian route between 
China and Europe, was cut last week 65 
miles south of Harbin, Manchuria by 
3,000 Chinese soldiers under General Li 
Hai-tsing. Ripping up the railway tracks, 
tearing down telegraph wires the Chinese 
waited until a train from Harbin chuffed 
into their clutches. They looted and dis- 
persed before Japanese troops rushed on 
the scene. Other Chinese troops defied 
Japanese authority in Manchuria by set- 
ting three minor railway stations afire and 
gutting the city of Suifenho (reported 
loss: $64,000,000). 

@ Japanese War Minister General Sadao 
Araki harangued Japanese Fascists in 
Osaka: “We are determined to make Man- 
churia an earthly paradise and nothing can 
stop us! There is no need to pay any at- 
tention to the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaty or the Peace Pact. If the League 
of Nations interferes we need only ask, 
‘Is the League going to disturb world 
peace?’ ” 

@ Copies of the Constitution of the State 
set up by Japan in Manchuria were re- 
leased last week. In form the new Gov- 
ernment is an autocracy or dictatorship, 
absolute power being vested in Japan’s 
puppet, the former Chinese “Boy Em- 
peror” Hsuan Tung (‘““Mr. Henry Pu Yi’’). 
He acts, according to the Constitution, 
upon the advice of his chief councilors, 
all Japanese. 

@ Traveling last week from Peiping to 
Mukden, onetime Manchurian Capital, 
members of the Earl of Lytton’s League 
of Nations Commission were saluted at 
Chinchow by White Russian troops acting 
as railway guards for the Japanese. 

Charges that Japan is recruiting White 
Russian mercenaries in Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia were made in the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament last week, drew from 
Acting Foreign Minister Dr. Krofta this 
tart statement: 

“The Government of Czechoslovakia 

has no cause to protest against any re- 
cruiting by Japanese among White Rus- 
sian residents in Czechoslovakia.” 
@ China’s Red Spot, the nucleus of self- 
styled “Soviet Republics” which have been 
slowly growing in southern China (TIME, 
April 27, 1931) reached the sea at last 
when Chinese Communists last week cap- 
tured the important east coast city of 
Changchow, capital of Fukien Province. 

Actually the capture was made, accord- 
ing to friends of Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, “The Christian Marshal.” by 
troops under his control who are not Com- 
munists. Dispute rages _ everlastingly 
about whether Marshal Feng is “really 
Christian” or “secretly Communist.” He 
has visited Moscow in recent years, has 
taken some Red money. 
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God on the Hudson 

So hot was the blast of revivalistic piety 
that swept upper New York State a cen- 
tury ago that the counties in which Mor- 
monism, the Shakers, the Oneida Com- 
munity ef al. flourished are still sometimes 
called “the Burnt-Over District.” Last 
week new religious thoughts were stirring 
in lower New York, at two points on the 
Hudson River. 

In Briarcliff Manor, not far from 
Nyack where lives Oom the Omnipotent, 
onetime “love cultist,’” The Groups had 
an international house party. Glib, bright- 
eyed Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel Buchman, 
“soul surgeon,” arrived on the S. S. Aqui- 
tania with a party of 22 “experienced” 
members of The Groups, many of whom 
had met with him at a house party in 
Geneva last January (TIME, Jan. 18). The 
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FRANK NATHAN DANIEL BUCHMAN 
.: . brought Jesus to Briarcliff Lodge. 


Press gave much notice to their doings. 
Soul Surgeon Buchman, who looks to the 
camera much like his good friend John D. 
Rockefeller Jr.’s cousin Percy (see p. 55), 
handed out envelopes full of clippings 
from British newspapers, said he appre- 
ciated the publicity he had gotten from 
“the Bishops” and the Press in England. 
He explained that “this is a peripatetic 
group, just as the disciples of Jesus. It 
goes wherever God guides it.’”’ He smiled 
amiably, as did his entourage, 17 of whom 
had prepared typewritten statements for 
the reporters, describing themselves and 
the manner of their conversions to The 
Groups. Typical was the account of Jonk- 
heer Eric van Lennep, Knight of St. John 
of Holland, who said of himself: “He used 
to live behind masks; a mask for the of- 
fice; a mask for his friends, a mask at 
home and another for his social activities; 
but he has found freedom from all that, 
and more, in a God-guided and unified life. 
And, having found a good thing, who 
would not pass it on to his friends?” 
Proprietor Chauncey Depew Steele of 
Briarcliff Lodge is sympathetic to The 
Groups. Two years ago all the bell-hops, 





chambermaids, desk clerks attended a 
Group meeting. Last week the 425 mem- 
bers of the house party, each paying $4 
per day during the ten-day stay, had the 
place much to themselves. They met first 
at a dinner, with much grinning and 
chuckling and calling of first names. Then 
Rev. Samuel Moor (“Sam”) Shoemaker 
Jr. opened the first “experience meeting” 
with the story about the unemployed 
broker who hired out to a zoo to pose in 
a lion’s skin, was scared by another lion 
who turned out to be another unemployed 
broker. The Groups laughed. “That’s 
right, Sam!” cried Founder Buchman. 
“That’s the way we’re meeting unexpected 
friends here tonight.” Then the meeting 


grew chummy, with much talk of “shar- 
confession ), 
spiritual 


“surrender” 
fellowship. 


ing” (mutual 


(conversion) and 


Keystone 
SHRI SADGURU MEHER BABA 
. . . bringing an infinite state to Harmon, 


There were preachers, athletes, college pro- 
fessors, brokers, an elderly gentleman de- 
scribed as a retired ‘legger, socialites from 
Manhattan, Louisville, Holland, South 
Africa, England—all pleasant, engaging 
folk, none of them shabby or pasty or odd- 
looking. 

Next day, first thing after breakfast, 
came “quiet time.” Reporters watched 
The Group members assemble in the sunny 
ball-room, get out pencil & paper “to take 
down what God says.” Some waited with 
poised pencils, others took down copious 
messages. After 15 minutes D. Scoville 
Wishard said: “Some will want to share 
what God said.” There were many who 
did, all beginning “it came to me... .” 
Said Jonkheer van Lennep: “God has told 
me he is blessing this house party.” Said 
Evershed Thompson of the Edinburgh 
Stock Exchange: “Jesus is here.” 

At Harmon, N. Y. where New York 
Central trains change from electric to 
steam engines, not far from Briarcliff, 
stands ready a retreat called Meherashram 
(Home of Compassion) where the pious 
of any & all sects may soon meet with a 
long-haired, silky-mustached seer who 


calls himself Shri (Mr.) Sadguru (Perfec | 


Master) Meher (Compassion) Baba (Fy. 
ther). To his Indian co-religionists the 
Parsees, Meher Baba, 38, is the “God 
Man” or the “Messiah.” To many ap. 


other follower he is simply the “Perfect | 


Master.” His U.S. sponsors, Malcolm and 
Jean Schloss who await him at Harmon, 
think and write of him in upper-case: He. 
Him, His, Himself. Next week the God 


Man is to sail from England, will arrive | 


at Meherashram May 16. 

At 19 Meher Baba met a holy woman 
named Baba Jan (Angel of the Father) 
who died lately at Poona at the reputed 
age of 130. Meher Baba soon had a vision 
of his divine nature. For nine months he 
lay in a coma, came out of it “merged into 
God.” It is explained that many people 
are in such a super-conscious state but 
few can remain in touch with the world, 
like Meher Baba, and help others to attain 
divinity. 

For almost seven years Meher Baba has 
uttered no word. When he arrives at his 
U. S. retreat his lips will be unsealed with 
much ceremony. Meanwhile he carries a 
small board with letters and figures to 
which he points when he has somethiug iv 
say. He intends to found retreats in New 
Hampshire and California. Meher Baba 
is supposed to have performed many min- 
cles but now he wishes only to make 
“Americans realize the infinite state which 
I myself enjoy.” His method of ac 
complishing this is cryptic yet reassuring. 
“Let God flood the soul. What I am, you 
are. 








Primitive Viscountess 


For Viscountess Snowden of Ickorn- 
shaw, speech-making, even by radio, is no 
novelty. Back in 1905 when she was the 
clever, young, pretty wife of a struggling 
Socialist journalist named Philip Snow- 
den, she was very busy speechmaking for 
Women’s Suffrage and Temperance. 
Today Lady Snowden is a governor of 
the British Broadcasting Corp., patroness 
of opera and theatre, a justice of peace 
herself, a valiant opponent of Bolshevism. 
To the U. S. last week she spoke, over a 
transatlantic hook-up, on another subject 
which has occupied much of her time: 
Religion. Lady Snowden is a Primitive 
Methodist, former Sunday School teacher 
and choir singer. 

Next September is to be consummated 
the union, planned in 1913 and ratified 
last year, of Great Britain’s three largest 
Methodist branches; Wesleyan, Primitive 
and United. Last week Lady Snowden 
pointed out that in the united church will 
be 1,241,303 church members, 5,234 min- 
isters, 2.800 church buildings, $400,000,- 
ooo worth of property. Methodism, said 
she, stands for evangelism, social work, 
salvation. “The union of British Method- 
ism will give a new emphasis to the great 
spiritual experiences to which Methodism 
has testified from the beginning, ever since 
the experience of John Wesley which came 
to him in May, 1738 in London and which 
marked an epoch in the history of the 
world for its demonstration of the moving 
power of the Spirit.’”’* 


*Until May 24, 1738, John Wesley felt he 
lacked “that faith whereby alone we are saved.” 
That night, at 8:45, said he, “I felt my_heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation.” 
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Londos v. Spy 

Christopher Theophilus (“Jim Lon- 
dos”), who considers himself the world’s 
champion wrestler and has a gold belt to 
prove it, last week advanced across a 
Manhattan ring and seized the left arm of 
Joe De Vito, a rubbery Italian with a pork- 
barrel torso and a door-knob ear. He 





Jim Lonpbos 


He groveled, snorted, oozed, sat down. 


gave the arm a vicious twist. De Vito, 
grunting with unreasonable surprise, retali- 
ated by trying to pluck off one of Londos’s 
toes. For 21 min. 42 sec. the two gro- 
veled, grunted, snorted, glowered, slapped, 
twisted and oozed. Once De Vito bowled 
over Londos with a butt in the stomach. 
Finally Londos whirled De Vito around 
his head in an “airplane spin,” threw him 
down with a loud thud, sat on top of his 
chest until old fat Ernest Roeber, who 
used to be a professional wrestler and now 
referees many of Londos’s championship 
bouts, patted his back for winning. 

The Londos v. De Vito match was the 
most surprising of the indoor wrestling 
season, not because Londos won but be- 
cause his opponent belonged to a different 
“group.” Wrestlers in Japan recently di- 
vided themselves into two factions in 
order to make more money. Professional 
wrestlers in the U. S. are segregated, for 
similar reasons, into three loosely organ- 
ized troupes. Each is controlled by a 
promoter who sees to it that his best 
performers do not risk prestige or popu- 
larity by wrestling against able members 
of a rival group. Each has a claimant to 
the world’s championship, several more 
or less high-grade contenders for it. 
De Vito hitherto has belonged to a group 
controlled by Paul Bowser, which operates 
in Boston and the Midwest. The Bowser 
group also includes Gus Sonnenberg, Jack 
Sherry, Don George, Henri De Glane 
(champion). Londos is champion for the 
most profitable of the three groups, oper- 
ated by Promoter Jack Curley in Man- 
hattan and the Midwest. Some of his 
stablemates are Richard Shikat, Jim Mc- 
Millen, Leon Pinetski, Gino Garibaldi, 
Sandor Szabo. De Vito was allowed to 
wrestle Champion Londos because he pro- 
fessed to have severed connection with 
the Bowser group. Promoter Curley, sure 
that Londos could beat him anyway, was 


inclined to doubt this. He said: “I think 
he [De Vito] is a spy.” 

A third group, specializing in wrestlers 
of more advanced age like Ed (‘“Strang- 
ler’) Lewis, Joe Stecher, the Zbyszko 
Brothers, John Pesek, is operated on the 
Pacific Coast by Billy Sandow, onetime 
circus strongman. Its champion, until re- 
cently, was Strangler Lewis, who last win- 
ter became an independent performer and 
engaged in a match against Champion De 
Glane in which he was disqualified for 
biting. 

The elaborate way in which professional 
wrestling is organized, the elaborate and 
apparently unnecessary contortiors with 
which most professional wrestlers dis- 
charge their duties, have often caused the 
honesty of the sport to be derided. In 
New York State it is permissible to adver- 
tise wrestling events as “exhibitions” but 
not as “matches.” Few wrestling critics, 
however, question the ability or sincerity 
of Champion Londos. His amazing agility, 
his wily endurance, his handsome appear- 
ance, have been largely instrumental in re- 
establishing wrestling as a well-patronized 
pastime in U. S. cities. 

Now 34, Champion Londos is one of 
13 offspring of a Greek olive picker. He 
got his nickname, for purposes of abbrevi- 
ation, from a sportswriter who admired 
Author Jack London, when he started his 
wrestling career in San Francisco 17 years 
ago. During the winter, Champion Londos 
wrestles three times a week. makes about 
$250,000 a year. This season he has de- 
fended his title 207 times. He lives in St. 
Louis, eats enormously, maintains a library 
of 1,200 volumes, takes singing lessons, 
smokes a corncob pipe. 


pomee Ss 


Who Won 


@ Ellsworth Vines Jr., U. S. tennis cham- 
pion: the Mason & Dixon championship, 
beating in the final Wilmer Allison, of 
Austin, Tex., who had twice beat him 
earlier this year 6-4, 6-1, 6-4; at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

@ Three Yale crews (varsity, junior vars- 
ity, 150 lb.): races with M. I. T.; at 
Derby, Conn. : 


@ The Optimists (Stewart Iglehart, Win- 
ston Guest, Warren Sackman): the Open 
Indoor Polo Championship, in a fast but 
one-sided game against the defending 
champions, Los Nanduces (Gerard Smith, 
Cyril Harrison, McDonald Jones), 12 to 
64; in Manhattan. 

@ The Boston Braves: 4 to 1; a ballgame 
with the Brooklyn Robins, at Boston. The 
crowd was delighted by the big-league 
début of a Boston-bred pitcher, 20-vear- 
old Bob Brown, who proved far more 
efficient than Brooklyn’s famed Arthur 
(“Dazzy”) Vance who opposed him and 
allowed only five hits, was horrified by 
news that got out after the game was 
over. Not only had firstbaseman Arthur 
(“The Great”) Shires torn a knee liga- 
ment by colliding with Thirdbaseman 
Stripp of Brooklyn in the ninth inning; 
on being hospitalized, he had found that 
he was also suffering from a broken nose. 
It had been fractured by a_ bouncing 
grounder in the first inning. 


Boston Marathon 


Last week’s running of the Boston 
Marathon—26 mi. over New England hills 
from Tebeau’s Farm at Hopkinton, 
Mass., to the clubhouse of the Boston 
Athletic Association—was the 36th. It 
was the 14th for 44-year-old Clarence De 
Mar, a school-teacher of Keene, N. H. 

Last week Teacher De Mar had a special 
inducement: first U. S. runner and first 
Finn to finish would qualify for their re- 
spective Olympic teams. The field of 220 
started with a strong wind behind them. 
De Mar kept his usual pace, well behind 
the leaders. They were three seasoned 
Finns, Willie Kyronen, Willie Ritola and 
Karl Koski; Jimmy Hennigan, a 40-year- 
old Medford, Mass. runner who won last 
year; John McLeod of Boston, who 
covered the first twelve miles in record 
time; Paul De Bruyn, who last summer 
left Manhattan to work his way home on 
a cattle-boat and win the German mara- 
thon championship. 

Six miles from the finish the race was 
clearly between De Bruyn and Hennigan. 
For five of the six miles the two ran 
almost shoulder to shoulder with Kyronen, 
who liked the cool weather, holding on 
behind them. Then, in the last mile. 
De Bruyn began to work his well-muscled 
legs faster in their choppy stride. He was 
200 yd. ahead at the finish, with Hennigan 
second, Kyronen third, De Mar 18th, 
McLeod 27th. Far behind McLeod 
straggled a sad marathoner named Charles 
E. Bradford of Lowell, Mass. He was 
seized by a policeman as he finished the 
race, hustled to court where his wife was 
suing him for maintenance. 

Exhilarated by victory, De Bruyn took 
a shower, dined, bowled for an_ hour, 
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Wide World 





STOKER DE Bruyn 
That night he bowled, danced. 


danced till midnight, then rode home to 
Manhattan on a day coach to be on time 
for his job of stoking a furnace in the 
Hotel Wellington. He explained how he 
trained: by running from home to work 
(15 mi.) several times a week; by run- 
ning around the boiler room of the Hotel 
Wellington; by running up & down its 
26 flights of backstairs. 
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Eisenstein’s Monster 

In 1930, Sergei Eisenstein, famed Rus- 
sian cinema director, signed a contract 
with Paramount for $3,000 a week. Last 
week, from Manhattan, famed Sergei 
Eisenstein sailed back to Russia. It is 
customary for alien cinema artisans who 
have failed in Hollywood to speak bitterly 
of their sojourn there. Sergei Eisenstein 
did so: 

“When Paramount asked me to come, 
I asked why. They said, ‘We want some- 
thing different.’ I know now what that 
meant. . . . On leaving a California cock- 
tail party you say, “Thank you so much, 
it was so “unusual.”’... 

“T wanted to make Sutter’s Gold... . 
They preached box-office tome . . . Nice 
elderly ladies said Mrs. Sutter should be 
pictured as.a nicer character. . . . And 
the Daughters of Something-or-Other got 
interested and raised a row. . . . A Major 
Pease and his Blue Shirts said I was a 
‘Red Dog.’ . . . And the producers com- 
plained that I didn’t seem to get sex ap- 
peal. . . . And the race question entered 
into my difficulties, too, and I don’t mean 
the Negro race... . 

“Somehow, Sutter’s Gold was dropped 
and it was decided that I should do Broken 
Lullaby. But they said, ‘You mustn’t 
shoot any dead bodies in the picture.’ . . . 
Then I tackled Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy. . . . The script I made for it 
had Dreiser’s approval. . . . Hollywood 
wanted just a police story, so I said, ‘Why 
the hell pay Dreiser? Just get some clip- 


pings.’ 
“No, I didn’t shoot one foot of film 
in Hollywood. ... My departure, after 


six months, was amicable. 

On leaving Hollywood, Director Eisen- 
stein, whose passport had expired, was 
given a ticket to Russia via Japan. He 
appealed to Reformer Upton Sinclair to 
get his passport extended, raise funds for 
him to make a picture in Mexico. In 
Mexico, he set about making a picture 
according to his own notions. As is his 
practice, he used natives instead of trained 
actors. He worked only on sunny days, 
drank beer on days when it rained. With 
no projection room in which to view 
“rushes” he used an immense amount of 
film—160,000 ft. The picture, not yet 
publicly released, is called Viva Mexico. 
It relates three incidents, each with dif- 
ferent characters. Wrote Critic Edmund 
Wilson, after seeing parts of Viva Mexico: 
“The first is a tragedy of the Mexican 
peons under the Diaz régime; the second 
a romance of the master class during the 
same period and the third a story of one 
of the camp followers in the army of the 
revolution. ... As you watch... you 
are ready to believe that Eisenstein has 
indeed created the supreme masterpiece 
up-to-date of the movies.” Director Eisen- 
stein took his huge film of Viva Mexico 
with him last week to shape it for produc- 
tion in Moscow. 

Sergei Eisenstein was born in Riga, son 
of a civil engineer. in 1898. When the 
Revolution started. he was 19. He enlisted 
in the engineering corps. After the War, 
he joined the Protecult, first Russian work- 
ers’ theatre. His first assignment was 


Jack London’s Mexicalia. In 1924 he com- 
pleted his first cinema, Strike. Later, his 
pictures The Armored Cruiser Potemkin 
and Ten Days that Shook the World, 








© Keystone 
\SERGEI EISENSTEIN 


“Thank you so much, it was so ‘unusual.’ ” 


photographically the most brilliant cine- 
mas ever made, attracted the attention of 
Producer Jesse Lasky who gave fuzzy- 
haired, garrulous Director Eisenstein his 
Paramount contract, the world nothing. 








Compound Fallony 


Convenient for occupational melo- 
drama, with which the cinema is trying to 
replace last year’s gangster cycle, was the 
career of Lawyer William J. Fallon. Law- 
yer Fallon ably defended innumerable 
criminals, then defended himself when he 
was accused of bribing a juror. He was 
noted also as a libertine and toper. He 
was the hero of a gaudy biography by 
Gene Fowler, The Great Mouthpiece 
(Time, Oct. 26, 1931). First cinema based 
on the career of Lawyer Fallon two years 
ago was For the Defense, with William 
Powell. Elmer Rice’s play, Counsellor-at- 
Law, had elements of similarity. Last 
week were released two more cinemas 
about lawyers who somewhat resemble 


William J. Fallon. 
The Mouthpiece (Warner), adapted 


from an unproduced play by Frank J. 
Collins, is about a lawyer who had good 
reason to defend criminals for his liveli- 
hood. As assistant district attorney, Vin- 
cent Day convicts an innocent man for 
murder and is unable, when he learns of 
his mistake, to stop the execution. His 
methods of atoning for his error are brilli- 
ant and unscrupulous. He takes up with a 
collection of rogues, sees to it that they 
are not penalized for their crimes. Finally 
a little Southern secretary (Sidney Fox) 
makes him ashamed of shabby practice. 


He “squeals on” a thug to save her fiancée, 
For doing so he gets shot, apparently to 
death, unlike Lawyer Fallon who died of a 
hemorrhage from drink.* 

As Lawyer Day, Warren William in his 
first featured role gives a polished and 
jaunty impersonation. <A_ large actor 
with a handsome profile resembling John 
Barrymore's, he has hitherto been cast in 
heroic or romantic roles (Honor of the 
Family, Beauty and the Boss, The Woman 
from Monte Carlo). 


State’s Attorney (RKO) shows John 
Barrymore himself making an address toa 
jury which is surely as impassioned as the 
one (in A Free Soul) which last year got 
his brother Lionel a prize from the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences. 
He is a criminal lawyer named Tom Cor- 
rigan, inclined to making cynical observa- 
tions on the discrepancies between justice 
and the law. One evening he sees a girl 
(Helen Twelvetrees) brought into court 
on a vice charge. He defends her, makes 
her his mistress. Like Lawyer Day, Law- 
yer Corrigan is thick with thieves. A polit- 
ical gangster (William Boyd) helps him 
to be made state’s attorney. When called 
to defend a murderess, Corrigan remarks, 
“She’d be free tonight if I were her 
lawyer.” Then he obtains a confession 
and conviction. 

Presently Lawyer Corrigan is called 
upon to make a difficult decision. He has 
a chance to be made governor if he re- 
frains from convicting his gangster friend 
for murder. Instead, with icy contempt 
for his listeners, his career and his gang- 
ster friend, he sets out to obtain a con- 
viction. Director George Archainbaud 
directed State’s Attorney with a feeling, 
rare in the cinema, for the trivial and 
revealing irrelevance of his characters in 
speech and action. Good shot: Lawyer 
Corrigan slipping a wedding ring on the 
finger of Helen Twelvetrees when he is 
trying to prove that she is no prostitute. 


—— (Qe 


New Picture 

The Miracle Man (Paramount) was a 
vast success when acted by Thomas Mei- 
ghan, Betty Compson and Lon Chaney in 
1919. Now, remade as a talkie, it is an 
anomalous parable, more confusing than 
inspiring. Certain vicious characters led 
by a wretched John Madison (Chester 
Morris) find an old faith-healer (Hobart 
Bosworth) practicing his innocent seances 
in a sea-coast village. They form an adroit 
plan to exploit his doddering abilities. 
First they procure a knowing minx (Sylvia 
Sidney) to take care of the faith-healer. 
Then they have a contortionist named 
“Froggy” (John Wray) drag himself 
about on his haunches and unwrap when 
the faith-healer looks at heaven. To their 
dismay, the faith-healer works other and 
less specious miracles. In the end, instead 
of absconding with moneys they have col- 
lected from his patients, they become con- 
verted. They decide to stay with the faith- 
healer and build him a chapel. Silly shot: 
Chester Morris making Sylvia Sidney wipe 
the make-up off her face so that she will 
look demure. 





*Last week Miss Ruth Fallon (daughter) sued 
Perry Spencer, manager of Warner Bros. theatre 
in Syracuse, for criminal libel, charging that he 
advertised The Mouthpicce as her father’s actual 
private life. 
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“Better take the sedan for your trip 
her today,’’ said her husband at breakfast, 
sion “its tires are all in good shape.” | 

led Just a few days before he’d looked them 
‘4 over—but there was a hidden weakness 
iend in one tire which he couldn’t see. 

ms It was unbalanced. 

con- Beneath its heavy tread the carcasswent to 
= pieces—the life pounded out of it because it 
and | wasn’t balanced with the weight of the tread. 
S$ in 


al That’s what can happen when a tire is 

the loaded with extra weight or extra plies to 

oe make it look husk y—without careful regard 
to balance. 

| Tread and carcass must be equally and 


tires—tires balanced in weight, design, and 
quality to outwear other tires year after year. 

The best proof that the great resources which 
Goodyear commands actually produce better 
results is recorded in public preference— more 
people buy Goodyear Tires—‘‘more people 
ride on GoodyearTires than on any other kind.’ 
When you buy tires—play safe. Get 


ait uniformly good—both must work together 
Mei- | —both must be balanced in strength, in 
hes | quality, in lasting ability—or one 





; an 5 : . > i 

han | will fail before its time. balanced tires—Goodyear Tires— 
ec 

ster You can be sure of a balanced they cost no more. 

bart tire when you buy a Goodyear. 

nces 

roit The world’s largest rubber labo- 

Pe ratory says so. The world’s great- 

we" est tire-testing fleet says so. The Of course you want safety—and new cars 

‘elf world s closest control over uni- demand silence. You get both in this newest 

“es f i ’ ' Goodyear —in superlative degree. It keeps the 

hie or yea Pp ; 
hen may = rubber manufacturing safety of traction in the center of the tread— it 

heir processes watches over every step combines this safety with silence beyond any- 


and 
ead 


of production. Goodyear has all 
these facilities for building better 


THE GREATEST NAME 








thing ever offered in a non-skid tire before. 
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Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 





S YOU read this, gasoline pumps throughout North America bearing the 
Ethyl emblem are being filled with an even better Ethyl. Q) The anti-knock 


standard and all-round quality of Ethyl Gasoline have been raised still 


higher. For two reasons: (1) to give you more for your money, (2) to meet the 


requirements of automobiles the motor industry has brought out to take full 
advantage of Ethyl’s universal distribution. Q|The new cars with high compres- 
sion engines require fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock standard, and in turn give 


more power from every gallon used. Older cars find Ethyl a real. economy 


Aetna Oil Service, Inc. AETNA ETHYL 
Allegheny-Arrow Oil Co. 
ARROW ETHYL 
American Oil Company 
AMERICAN ETHYL 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited 
PRATTS ETHYL PETROL 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. B. P. PLUS 


Ashland Refining Company, Inc. 
RED PEPPER ETHYL 
Associated Oil Co. 
ASSOCIATED ETHYL 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
ATLANTIC ETHYL 
Barnsdall Corporation 
SUPER-GAS ETHYL 
British American Oil Compar Limited 
PEERLESS ETHYL 
Canadian Oil Co., Ltd. 
CANADIAN ETHYL 
Canfield Oil Company 
CANFIELD ETHYL 
Champlin Refining Co. 
CHAMPLIN ETHYL 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Inc. 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 
Col-Tex Refining Company 
COL-TEX ETHYL 
Continental Oil Company 
CONOCO ETHYL 
Continental Refining Co. 
CORECO ETHYL 





Crystal Oil Refining Corp. 
CRYSTAL ETHYL 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
KANT-NOCK ETHYL 
Eason Oil Company EASON ETHYL 
Elk Refining Company ELK ETHYL 
Fleet-Wing Oil Corp. 
FLEET-WING ETHYL 
Freedom Oil Works Co. 
FREEDOM ETHYL 
Garber Refinery, Inc. 
OMAR ETHYL 


General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 
GENERAL ETHYL 
Glasgow Oil and Refining Company, Inc. 
GLYCO ETHYL 
Globe Oil & Refining Company 
GLOBE ETHYL 
Gulf Refining Company 
NO-NOX ETHYL 
Hickok Oil Corporation 
HI-SPEED ETHYL 
Home Oil Distributors, Ltd. 
HOME ETHYL 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 
Imperial Oil, Limited 
IMPERIAL ETHYL 
Indian Refining Co., Inc. 
TEXACO ETHYL 
Irish-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
PRATTS ETHYL 





Johnson Oil Refining Co. 
JOHNSON ETHYL 
Kanotex Refining Co. 
KANOTEX ETI 
Kendall Refining Co. KENDALL ETI 


Lincoln Oil Refining Company 
LINCO ETHYL 
Lion Oil Refining Company 
LION ETHYL 
Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
LORECO ETHYL 
Lubrite Refining Corp. 
MOBILGAS ETHYL 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
MAGNOLIA ETHYL 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd. 
CYCLO ETHYL 
Mexican Petroleum Corp. 
PAN-AM ETHYL 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
NEVR-NOX ETHYL 
Midwest Refining Co. MIDWEST ETHYL 


A. D. Miller Sons’ Co 
MILLER’S ETHYL 
National Refining Co. 
WHITE ROSE ETHYL 
Ohio Oil Company 
MARATHON ETHYL 
Oil Creek Refining Co. 
OIL CREEK ETHYL 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
PAN-AM ETHYL 
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a new and higher standard 


, GASOLINE 


because it prevents harmful knock, overheating and power-loss. G|The new 


L 
L 
L 


standard widens still further Ethyl’s margin of superiority over ordinary gasoline. 


Though it costs oil companies more to produce this higher quality, the price of 


Ethyl today is less, on the average, than you paid for regular gasoline only a few 


years ago. G|Below are listed the oil refining companies which add Ethyl fluid 


to good, tested gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline, sold through their own stations 


and those of thousands of other distributors. Stop at an Ethyl pump. Try the 


new standard. Feel the difference. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City, 


Pasotex Petroleum Co. 
RED CROWN ETHYL 
Pennsylvania Oil Products Refining Co. 
ELDRED ETHYL 
Pennsylvania Refining Company 
PEN N-DRAKE ETHYL 
Pennzoil Company, PENNZOIL ETHYL 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
PHILLIPS ‘66’ ETHYL 
Producers and Refiners Corp. 
PARCO ETHYL 
Pure Oil Company 
PUROL ETHYL 


GLICO ETHYL 


Redline-Glico, Ltd. 


Refiners, Inc. 
REFINERS ETHYL 
Regal Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
REGAL ETHYL 
Richfield Oil Co. of Calif. 
RICHFIELD ETHYL 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New York 
RICHFIELD ETHYL 
Rio Grande Oil Co. 
RIO GRANDE ETHYL 
Root Refining Company ROOT ETHYL 
Shell Company of Canada, Limited 
SUPER-SHELL ETHYL 
Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. 
SUPER-SHELL ETHYL 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
SUPER-SHELL ETHYL 


Sinclair Cuba Oil Company, S. A. 
SINCLAIR H-C GASOLINE with 
ETHYL 
Sinclair Refining Company 
SINCLAIRH-CGASOLINE with ETHYL 


Sinclair Refining Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
SINCLAIR H-C GASOLINE with 


ETHYL 
Skelly Oil Co. 
SKELLY AROMAX ETHYL 
Spartan Refining Company, Inc. 
SPARCOLENE ETHYL 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
STANDARD ETHYL 
Standard Oil Co. of Cuba 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
RED CROWN ETHYL 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
CROWN ETHYL 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 
Standard Oil Co. (Neb.) 
RED CROWN ETHYL 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
SOCONY Special plus ETHYL 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
SOHIO ETHYL 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania 
ESSO (with Ethyl) 


Ethyl fluid contains lead © 8B. G. C. 1932 


Sterling Oil Company 
STERLING ETHYL 
Stoll Oil Refining Co., Inc. 
STOLL ETHYL 
Texas Company TEXACO ETH 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co. 
T-P ETHYL 
Tidal Refining Company 
TYDOL ETHYL 
Tide Water Oil Company 
TYDOL ETHYL 
Tri-State Refining Co. 
TRI-STATE ETHYL 
Union Oil Co. of California 
UNION ETHYL 


ETHYL 
Utah Oil Refining Co. PEP ‘88’ ETHYL 
Vacuum Oil Co., Ine 
MOBILGAS ETHYL 
Wadhams Oil Corp. 
WADHAMS ETHYL 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 
WAVERLY ETHYL 
White Eagle Oil Corp. 
WHITE EAGLE ETHYL 
White Star Refining Co. 
WHITE STAR ETHYL 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 
WILCOX ETHYL 
Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corporation 
PALACINE ETHYL 
Wolverine-Empire Refining Company, Inc 
EMPIRE ETHYL 


United Refining Co. 
KEYSTONE 



































Dou let heavy smoking make your mouth “quit” the party. Spud is the one smoke that 


fits with food, and drink, and merriment . . . that gives you full tobacco enjoyment together with cool, clean taste. 


SMOKE SPLUDS 


20 FOR 20c 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 


= Ahn 


(30c IN CANADA)...THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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MEDICINE 








Largesse to McGill 


McGill University at Montreal last 
week received another grant ($1,232,652) 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
new funds will pay for a neurological in- 
stitute under direction of Professor Wilder 
Graves Penfield, will attract more able 
men to Dean Charles Ferdinand Martin’s 
notable company of medical authorities. 
The medical faculty already includes: 

Professor James Bertram Collip, 39, 
biochemist, co-developer of insulin, more 
recently isolator of emmenin, one of the 
sex hormones beneficial in treating female 
disorders. 

Professor Boris Peter Babkin, 55, physi- 
ologist, onetime assistant of famed Rus- 
sian Ivan Pavlov (conditioned reflexes), 





— 











Notman 
PROFESSOR WILDER GRAVES PENFIELD 
His favorite: a case of epilepsy. 


and himself an investigator of gastric se- 
cretions. 

Professor Israel Mordecai Rabinowitch, 
41, director of the department of metab- 
olism of Montreal General Hospital, who, 
especially interested in diets for diabetics, 
guides research on the parathyroid gland, 
gall bladder, kidney, liver. 

Assistant Professor Maude Elizabeth 
Seymour Abbott, 63, with her historical 
essays and large collection of human 
hearts. 

Professor William Vernon Cone, 35, 
neuro surgeon, who went to McGill from 
Manhattan’s Presbyterian Hospital in the 
wake of Dr. Penfield. 

They and their facilities make McGill, 
oldest of Canada’s nine medical schools, 
incontestably the greatest.* This is as the 
late Sir William Osler wished. He taught 
there ten years before he went to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins 
and Oxford, ordered his books and ashes 
returned there. McGill keeps them, under 


_. *Manitoba (Winnipeg), Dalhousie (Halifax), 
Toronto (Toronto), Queens (Kingston, Ont.), 
Western Ontario (London, Ont.), McGill (Mon- 
treal), Montreal (Montreal), Laval (Quebec), 
Alberta (Edmonton). 


the guardianship of his cousin’s son, Dr. 
William Willoughby Francis, in a quiet 
oak-paneled memorial room. 

Professor Wilder Graves Penfield, 41, 
the star currently in the ascendant at Mc- 
Gill, trained at Princeton, Oxford (Rhodes 
scholar), Johns Hopkins. He studied un- 
der choleric Brain Surgeon Walter Edward 
Dandy of Johns Hopkins, interned under 
choleric Brain Surgeon Harvey Williams 
Cushing of Harvard, rounded out his 
training in London (with Surgeon Sir 
Percy Sargent, Neurologists Gordon Mor- 
gan Holmes and Samuel Alexander Kin- 
nier Wilson). A final polishing at Man- 
hattan’s Presbyterian Hospita!, which 
Philanthropist Edward Stephen Harkness 
helped to endow with Neurological Insti- 
tute, and teaching practice at Columbia 
University—then Dr. Penfield was ripe. 

Like his preceptor Professor Cushing, 
Professor Penfield makes a fetish of pro- 
ficiency in diverse activities. Professor 
Cushing collects everything which can be 
assembled, sorted and classified. (Har- 
vard’s Warren Anatomical Museum has 
his series of War helmets, a piece of 
barbed wire he fetched from a barricade.) 
Professor Penfield) once coached the 
Princeton football team, is an ardent ten- 
nis player, farms extensive acreage near 
Lake Memphremagog;, Quebec, likes good 
literature, good music. Best of all he 
enjoys a case of epilepsy. 

With no real joy do Canada’s eight 
other medical faculties behold McGill’s 
good fortune. The University of Toronto, 
nearest rival, consoles itself with the 
fact that to its professors was given Can- 
ada’s first & only Nobel Prize, the 1923 
one in Medicine, for the discovery of In- 
sulin, diabetes specific. 

The prize went jointly to Dr. Frederick 
Grant Banting, who declares that he was 
the “originator of the idea,” and to Pro- 
fessor John James Rickard Macleod, his 
supervisor, both of whom split their prize 
money with two other men—Physiologist 
Charles Herbert Best, Biochemist Collip— 
who had helped in the investigations. 


(Oe - 





Multiparity 


One out of about 1oo childbirths pro- 
duces twins, one in 10,000 triplets, one in a 
million quadruplets. There are authentic 
records of several multiparities of five, but 
only five credible instances of six children 
being born in one pregnancy, and only 
one acceptable record of seven. Hence last 
week’s dispatch from Porto Alegre, Brazil 
was well-nigh incredible: one Espinosa 
Nunez de Antunes of Bacacay had been 
delivered of eight daughters, two sons. All 
ten died at birth. 
Pierced Brains 

A character in a current cinema (This 
Is the Night) boasts that he throws the 
javelin for both accuracy and distance. 
Accuracy has no part in the modern ver- 
sion of this ancient, useless sport.* Be- 





*As sports, javelin, discus, hammer throwing, 
shot putting and archery cause a lopsided muscu- 
lar development. The recent War rationalized 
shot putting and discus throwing for grenade 
throwing. Cudgeling and knifing, which have 
not survived as warlike sports, were also useful. 
But not archery or javelin throwing. 








REDUCED FARES that. 


widen your horizon to the 


SOUTH SEAS 


HAWAII + SAMOA Pipe 


NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA 
» 


Time cut by faster, finer ships! Cost to Hawaii 
cut by greatly reduced fares! Now, with the 
strictest economy of these thrifty days, you 
can answer the call of adventure in these 
wonderlands of the Pacific. 





ONE WAY AS LOW AS 
FIRST CABIN $75 
CLASS CLASS 

Your ticket to Hawaii—so surpris- 
ingly low in cost—is your passport 
to the perfect vacation! You pick 
up the joy of it the moment you 
board your Matson or Lassco liner 


—+you thrill to it every hour of that 
voyage of rest and play. 


Buy this vacation trip and you've 
caught the travel market at the very 
bottom! The super-liners “Mari- 
posa,”” “‘Monterey’’ and “‘Malolo’”’ 
reach Hawaii in less than five days. 
To prolong your enjoyment, sail on 
the ‘‘Maui,” ‘‘Matsonia,”’ ‘‘City of 
Los Angeles’’ or ‘‘Calawaii’’— all 
famous ships. Departures every few 
days from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. 

NEW SERVICE to NEW ZEALAND and 
AUSTRALIA—at equally attractive rates. 
The new, ultra-modern liners “Monterey” 
sailing June 3, and the ‘‘Mariposa” sail- 
ing July 1, speed you to New Zealand 
in 15 days—to Australia in 18 days, via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji... Complete de- 
tails from your travel agent or our offices. 


MATSON LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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Sportland of 
10000 Lakes 


Think of it! No mere 
dozen... orhundred... 
but 10,000 crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered 
lakes to fill yourdays with 
thrilling healthful sport. 


Swim, fish, sail, motor, 
play golf in a land 
drenched with vitalizing 
sunshine. Here is a real 
investment in health! 


Living costs are truly 
low. Cozy lake-front 
cabins at $15... modern 
resort hotels, $25 to $75 
a week. You save noth- 
ing by staying home. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

You can prosper in 
Minnesota. Here are 
excellent openings for 
successful business... for 
dairying and farming. 
Why not investigate 
during your vacation 
here? 

Meanwhile,sendcou- 
pon for free booklets. 


TEN THOUSAND LAKES- 
GREATER MINNESOTA 
ASSOCIATION 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis-Duluth 


peor TT 


.. 
0° 10,000 Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association 


1501 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Dept. 152 
Please send Free booklets I've checked. 
D Resorts O Fishing 0 Dairying 
0 Housekeeping Cabins OLake Homes O Farming 
DORI sistas niccsianlnaecaitecdiiag eee setstsanaicnatiininilsiisainis tap iglanisci 
PM ae issn itis taialinalcipictnhinbitpssceeliaaiaidianniny 









cause of inaccurate javelin throwing, two 
youths last week had their brains pierced. 

At Bowdoin College, Tapping S. Reeve, 
20, of Detroit, a freshman, was throwing 
the javelin for practice. Modern javelins 
are straight wooden rods 8.5 ft. long, 
weighing 1.6 lb. They are tipped with 
steel. In making the throw the expert runs 
swiftly for a stretch, stops short and 
heaves the rod past his ear. In effect he 
makes a throwing sling of his entire body. 

Tapping Reeve emulated as far as he 
could the 232 ft. 113 in. accepted world 
record of Swedish E. H. Lundquist. Then, 
wearied, he walked across the athletic field. 
A javelin returned through the air struck 
him in the back of the head. It stuck 


| there, quivering with the force of flight. 
| The boy reached back and plucked the 


weapon from his skull, ran a quarter-mile 


| to the college infirmary. From there he 


was transported to Portland. It seemed 
he would live. 

Not so fortunate was Edward All- 
man, Passaic, N. J. high-school senior. 


| He was watching some javelin throwers 


practicing. A random throw struck him 
in the forehead, pierced his brain. He died. 


Often surprising are the brain’s reac- 
tions to violent injury. A prize exhibit 
of Harvard’s bright & cheery Warren 
Anatomical Museum, into which the pub- 


| lic cannot get, is the Crowbar Skull. The 


foreman of a crew of Vermont road build- 
ers in 1848 let a charge of explosive de- 
tonate prematurely. The explosion drove 
a crowbar through the left side of his 


| head. He was then 25, lived twelve years 


| Chamber 











and nine months longer, showed no phys- 
ical impediments, but did develop an ab- 
normal truculence. The Museum has a 
plaster model of his head, and the actual 
crowbar. 





Most Sanitary Cities 


Announced last week—by the U. S. 
of Commerce—as the most 
enviable cities of the nation from the 
viewpoint of health promotion and disease 
prevention were: 


(CITIES OVER 500,000 POPULATION ) 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
* Milwaukee St. Louis 


(CITIES FROM 250,000 TO 500,000) 


Cincinnati Newark 
Kansas City *Rochester 
Minneapolis Toledo 


(CITIES FROM 100,000 TO 250,000) 


Grand Rapids Syracuse 
Hartford Utica 
*New Haven Yonkers 


(CITIES FROM 50,000 TO 100,000) 
East Orange, N. J. Kenosha, Wis. 
*Evanston, Ill. Pasadena, Calif. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Racine, Wis. 

(CITIES FROM 20,000 TO 50,000) 
Alhambra, Calif. Newburgh, N. J. 
*Brookline, Mass. Orange, N. J. 
Maplewood, N. J. West Orange, N. J. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

(CITIES UNDER 20,000) 
Chestertown, Md. Monrovia, Calif. 
*La Salle, IIl. Palo Alto, Calif. 
Lodi, Calif. Shorewood, Wis. 


*Best in its class. 


THEATRE 


New Show in Manhattan 


The Blue Bird (S. Hurok, producer) 
is a medley of Russian vaudeville under 
the droll and genial mastership of Yascha 
Yushny. It is the sort of thing that moon. 
faced Nikita Balieff and Morris Gest first 
brought to the U. S. in 1922 as the 
Chauve-Souris and does not suffer greatly 
by this comparison. Mr. Yushny is much 
the same sort of master of ceremonies as 
Balieff. Witness the introduction he gives 
to a Boyar dance number, concluding with 
the sly information that he did the scenery 
for that act himself. When the curtain 
parts a plain velvet drop is revealed. 

There is, inevitably, a not too artful 
rendition of the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” but what Mr. Balieff used to call 
“De Prade uf de Vooden Sojus” is happily 
omitted. Instead, there is a charming me- 
chanical toy number, which Mr. Yushny 
has to wind up from time to time, called 
“Souvenir Lowere de Suisse.” Miss Isa 
Kremer, a local Diseuse, appears to please 
audiences most with an astonishing reper- 
tory of songs, beginning with a French 
lullaby, skipping blithely through an Ital- 
ian street ballad and an old English lyric 
to end up with the impersonation of a 
Kentucky mountain woman sewing as she 
sings. And although it has been knocking 
about the U. S. for the past winter, The 
Blue Bird’s chief asset, exuberance, ap- 
pears undiminished. 
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Brady in One 

The Senate Finance Committee was 
treated, in Washington last week, to an 
act “in one” by one of the nation’s oldest 
and most famed actor-author-managers— 
William A. Brady, 68. Not unacquainted 
with Washington officialdom, Mr. Brady 
served the Wartime propaganda organiza- 
tion by directing film publicity. Last week 
he came, with many another of his pro- 
fession, to protest the 10% amusement tax 
passed by the House and now on its way 
with the rest of the tax bill to the Senate. 

“You wouldn’t tax a corpse, would 
you?” asked Showman Brady, looking 
sorrowfully from Senator to Senator. 
“Well, I tell you, the legitimate stage is 
a corpse just about ready for the pot- 
ter’s field.” He estimated that 70% of 
U. S. theatres were under foreclosure. At 
this point Oklahoma’s Gore started to in- 
terrupt, but Showman Brady checked him. 
“There’s not one in your State, Senator,” 
said he. “Shakespeare’s a lost art in Okla- 
homa.” 

In lieu of the theatre admissions tax, 
Showman Brady had a variety of pro- 
posals: a 1¢ levy on all newspapers, a 5¢ 
excise on magazines weighing over 4a 
pound, radio and cruise-to-nowhere taxes. 
“Every American, so it is said, is a born 
gambler,” he continued, leading up dra- 
matically to his prime suggestion. ‘“Buy- 
ing and selling stock on the market is 
gambling pure and simple. The only dif- 
ference between that and outright gam- 
bling is that . . . you don’t see the cards, 
you don’t see the wheel go round, you 
don’t see the dice roll. Why not a grand 
national lottery in which the Government 
can cut the kitty?” 
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Gangway Se a couple of 


Kids you know. 





= & LEE, aR Te 
Ad > Keep a Movie record of the years 


‘ «that can never be lived again— 





Into action instantly. Simply aim, press the lever... 
and you're actually making a movie 


pile you know it, that old wagon will you try. It’s as easy as taking the simplest snap- 

be up in the attic... and they'll be shot. No focusing. Aim the camera, press 
j 

away from home... a lever. That’s all there is to it. 

But your Ciné- Kodak captures for- Kodascope projectors now reduced as 

ever the glorious moments of those low as $50. Many dealers offer easy 

few short years of growing up. terms. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Ciné-Kodak M, price $75, makes Rochester, New York. 


clear, sharp movies the first time 








Eastman Kopak Company « RocuEester « New YoRK 
Send me FREE illustrated booklet telling me all about 


CINE-KODAK Model M— Only $75 with case making my own movies. T. 0 
Into this compact little camera, Eastman has con- Name___ 2 see: A 
centrated all the essentials of movie making. Equipped aah 
with f.3.5 lens and a special attachment for close-ups. = _— + Stag 
No focusing. Loads with full 100 feet of 16 mm. film. City- = eR es 





CINE-KODAK Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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| Poor ‘Ricwarp’s cALMANACK 


Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading hotel 















7 

1. Su.| May Day, merry making in Red-land. 

2. M. | Fities open racing season at Pimlico, Md. "ig 

3.Tu. | Suap season at height. Boneless shad featured. 
in all three restaurants at the Benjamin Franklin. 

4. W.| Hay market Riots at Chicago, 1886. — 

5-Th. S E1rreL Tower opened, 1889. - p. 

6. F.| Senn New Year's cards to your Mohammedan 


friends as Moslem’s calendar reaches vear 1351. 


Sa.} Lusirania torpedoed, 1915. ad 4 


Su. | Wear a carnation— Mother's s Day. iB 
ENGLIsH crown jewels stolen, 1671. 

Tu. | Great mutiny breaks out in India, 1857. 
Franco-Prussian War ends, 1871. 


11.W. | Amunpsen crossed North Pole in Norge, 

19260. gan 
} 12.Th.| Tammany Hall established, 1789. Brown 

derbies in vogue. 

1g. F. > Tuisisnot the day forwalking under ladders. 

14. Sa.| Bowrers go into closets—tomorrow is straw 
hat day. Gp 

15. Su.| Nationa conference of Social Workers meets 
at Benjamin Franklin Hotel, starting today. 

16. M. | U.S, asked for settlement of War Debts, 1925. 

17-Tu. | War Debts question still unsettled, 1932 

18.W.} Naroteon proclaims self emperor, 1804. 


Lincoln nominated for President, 1860. 


19.Th. | Sovrn Dakota newspaper finishes printing of 
Bible in weekly installments in 22 years— 
8 months, 1929. 


@ Sreruen Girard born, 1750. _ 
21. Sa. | Lixppercu—New York-Paris, 1927. mes 


22. Su. | Pinx lemonade and hot dogs popular as Circus 
season opens, 1932. 4 

23.M.] Brooxyin Bridge opened, 1883. 7 
Ah there, Mr. Brodie! ae nage 

24.Tu.| First telegram sent, 1844. Captain Kidd 
hung, 1701. 

25. W.| Hicu mortality rate among grandmothers— 
baseball season in full swing. * 

26.Th “Love Nests” and Tabloid’ Journalism 
begin in U. S., 1919. 

27. F.| Pror. Picard ascends to stratosphere, 1931.7. 

28. Sa.| 47 a great penny-worth, pause a while. 

29. Su.| Patrick Henry demands ‘Liberty or 
Death,” 1765. 

30. M. | Memoriar Day. esha Joan of Arc im- 
molated, 1431. * i & 

31.Tu. | Fipprers begin practicing wedding marches 





Ax IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


Reprints of this Almanack Mailed on Request. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN | 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Manoging Director 
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Burlesque Suit 


A suit more jocose than bitter was 
brought in Manhattan last week by 
Abraham, William, Herbert & Morton 
Minsky, proprietors of three burlesque 
theatres, against Sidney Ross, proprietor 
of one art gallery. Mr. Ross has’ been 
holding an exhibition called ““The Theatre 
In Art” (Time, April.11). There, on 
Sunday, he held “burlesque day.” That 
made a bit of mutually profitable publicity 
for both Mr. Ross and the Minskys. One 
would have thought that it would cement 
their mutual respect and admiration, but 
such was not the case. On Tuesday 
Brother William Minsky caused his lawyer 
to write to Mr. Ross protesting a painting 
by one Myron Sokole, called “Burlesque 
a la Minsky.” 

“The painting, such as it is, depicting 
three dancing burlesque girls wholly lack- 
ing in form and beauty (one slightly cross- 
eyed and all ugly, fat, misshapen and 
sensuous) is a misnomer of its title. Re- 
member, burlesque has done no harm to 
art. Why should art attempt to harm 
burlesque?” The Minskys asked $50,000 
damages. 

Undaunted, Mr. Ross stoutly declared 
that “it would be unfair not only to the 
artist but to the cause of freedom in 
American art to yield to your request.” 
The suit will not come up for “probably 
quite a while.” Curiously, the Minskys 
were not at all miffed with another paint- 
ing called “Burlesque,” by famed Thomas 
Benton, depicting a young woman gaily 
waggling her fundament at a dozen gog- 
gling male customers. “That’s modernis- 
tic,” decided the Minskys. 

There are three burlesque theatres in 
Brooklyn, six in Manhattan. The Minskys 
own half of the Manhattan ones. Until 
last winter the Minsky mother house, the 
National Winter Garden, was at Houston 
Street and Second Avenue, teeming Jewish 
district. Father Minsky immigrated from 
Russia and became a leading merchant 
on Grand Street when Grand Street was 
the location of Lord & Taylor and Arnold 
Constable. He was also elected alderman 
and got in the construction business. With 
Lawyer Max D. Steuer he put up the 
Winter Garden Building. It housed two 
theatres, one on the sixth floor, one on the 
first. Brother Billy, 45, started showing 
films in the upper auditorium in 1912. 
3rother Abe, 54, had been running a 
nickelodeon theatre of his own and drifted 
in to help. When Brother Herbert, 40, 
acquired his law degree from Columbia 
and Brother Morton, 30, was graduated 
from New York University, they helped 
out, too. 

For a while they showed vaudeville, 
but in 1915 they turned to burlesque. 
Brother Billy, onetime newspaperman, 
ablest of the group, had at that time never 
seen a burlesque show. He prefers Wagner, 
Dostoevsky, “deep books” and Edgar 
Wallace. Unlike other theatrical enter- 
tainment, burlesque requires no rehearsal. 
It is a traditional art. There are some 
400 “bits” and Brother Billy simply speci- 
fies what series of bits he wants his stock 
company to perform each week. Sample 
“bit” is “Bibs & Bibs,” involving two 
couples, one including a henpecked hus- 
band, the other a browbeaten wife. After | 
a few drinks the situation is reversed. | 





THE CRUISE TO 
LL EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc, 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 

Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 

Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 

Denmark, Belgium, France. 

S.S. LANCASTRIA... From N.Y. 
JULY 2nd $590 up 
CUNARD DEFERRED PAYMENT 

(In Cooperation With Morris Plan) 
AVAILABLE FOR THIS CRUISE 
Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


TIME IS TERSE 


ORGANIZED 
FOR THE BUSY READER 












A Mile High Vacation 
At Very Low Cost 


100,000 square miles 
of grandeur! Glorious 
sports! Low-rate 
hotel, lodge and sight- 
seeing-auto service! 


Lf EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
And easily reached! Only one 
night from Chicago. Fast trains— 
every travel comfort. 

Delightful all-expense rail- auto 
tours—anywhere West—very low 
cost—something new in summer 


Outings. 5.0 This Coupen 


ROCK ISLAND 


L. M. ALLEN 1208X 
Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 

Rock Island Lines 

7179 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, II. 


Please send me vacation literature. 
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Now is the time to provide 
@ LARGER reserve water supply 


Read these three reasons why municipalities 
should take advantage now of temporary 
low costs for NEEDED permanent construction 


To guard against drought with 
attendant fire and health hazards, 
many cities must soon provide 
greater reserve supplies of water— 
by impounding mountain streams 
and lakes, or tapping other remote 
sources, and installing connecting 
supply mains. Civie prudence dic- 
lates starting such projects now. 
For there are three sound reasons 
for action, all pertinent to the pub- 
lic welfare: 


1. A sound program for lowering 
taxes includes taking advantage of 
temporary low costs for needed 
permanent construction. Water 


works improvements can now be 
made at substantial savings over 
what they would have cost two 
years ago. 

2. A sound program for unem- 
ployment relief calls for starting, or 
even anticipating, necessary public 
improvements. A water works proj- 
ect gives employment to a large num- 
ber of men and is not “made” work 
but is a permanent improvement. 


3. A sound program for public 
health and safety demands an am- 
ple margin of safety in water supply. 
The public must have water. There 
is no substitute for it. 


CAST IRON PIPE 





y 





Economists know that a prime reason 
for the rising taxes in American cities is 
lack of timely and long-range planning. 
Now is the time to start water works im- 
xrovements, while costs of material and 
ies are abnormally depressed. 


Cast iron is the most widely used ma- 
terial for water mains because it is the 
most enduring and economical. Cast iron 
pipe’s useful life is over a century. Original 
cast iron mains are still serving America’s 
oldest cities and have saved property- 
owners millions in taxes. 


The reason for the long life of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to rust. Cast 
iron is the one ferrous metal for water and 
gas mains, and for sewer construction, that 
will not disintegrate from rust. This charac- 
teristic makes cast iron pipe the most 
practicable for underground mains since 
rust will not destroy it. 


For further information, write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


i 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 


a 








© 1992 The Cast fron Pipe Research Association 











Cruising Alaskan Waters 


Vacation days 


never end 
in Alaska! 


Cruise into days and pleasures with- 
out end this summer, in a land that's 
never forgotten the mad adventure of 
its gold rush days, that gaily mixes 
fields of flowers with fields of snow, 
that's sunny, sporting, hospitable, that's 
foreign yet American. Go Great 
Northern via Glacier Park to Seattle 
—then north by steamer. Summer 
fares from the East are lowest ever. 
Write Great Northern Vacations, 
Department C-5-1, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





BUILDER 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest and Alaska 








TIME 


“Bibs & Bibs” is “always good for a 
laugh.” “Buzzin’ The Bee” is another one 
in which the straight man persuades the 
two comedians to pretend they are bees. 
To ensure their silence each is given a 
mouthful of water. This “bit” terminates 





Acme 
THE BrotHers MINSKy* 


“Remember, burlesque has done no harm 
BO Mares 2. SS 


with one comedian getting a face full of 
water. 

Inserted between the “bits” and song 
numbers are the “strip acts.” A chorus 
and one of the principals comes out. When 
the chorus leaves the stage the principal 
begins disrobing. Up to a certain point 
she will continue to take her clothes off so 
long as the audience whistles, claps and 
howls for it. Since the Depression the 
pulchritude of the strip artists and chorus 
has visibly increased. The Minsky acts 
differ from week to week almost solely in 
their titles, which run to punning. Last 
week’s performance was called Eileen 
Dover From Aiken. 

From 1926 to 1929 the Minskys ran 
into palmy days. They advertised their 
show as the Folies-Bergéres of New York 
and were proud indeed of their “carriage 
trade”: Otto Kahn, Horace Liveright, 
Frank Crowninshield, Gilbert Seldes, 
George Jean Nathan, who probably went 
to the National Roof less because it was 
like the Folies-Bergéres than because it 
represented their country’s one definite 
contribution to the theatre. , 

Year ago Lincoln’s Birthday the Min- 
skys shifted the focus of their operations 
by moving into the Republic Theatre on 
West 42nd Street. When Billy Minsky 
applied for a renewal of the license which 
permits his operations there, he was last 
week faced with litigation that threatened 
to be far more serious than his embroil- 
ment with Sidney Ross. License Commis- 
sioner James F. Geraghty gave a hearing to 
citizens who objected to renewing licenses 
for the Republic Theatre and the flea cir- 
cuses, dime museums, and minor side- 
shows which thrive nearby. Reformer 
John S. Sumner, Director Henry Mosko- 


*Left to right: Morton, Billy, Herbert. 
ing: Brother Abe. 
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witz of the League of New York Theatres. 
counsel for Forty-Second Street Associa- 
tion and others said that such enterprises 
lowered the neighborhood’s moral tone. 
depreciated property values, gave the 
whole city a bad name. Commissioner 








“BURLESQUE A LA MINSKY” 


“  .. Why should Art attempt to harm 
burlesque?” 


Geraghty seemed inclined to agree. He 
said that his own inspectors had been sub- 
jected to improper proposals after watch- 
ing a burlesque show. 
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BE KING! 


For a day...or a lifetime... 
we offer you New Hamp- 
shire as your kingdom ~~ 
We will make you King of 
miles of wooded hills, King 
of brooks that whisper a 
care-free philosophy, King 
of wide-flung sunsets and 
vivid hues But we warn 
you, you may find your 
kingdom too beautiful to 
leave. Let us introduce you 
to it; just fill in the coupon 
below for free booklet. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State “Development Commission 
37 Park Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


PITTI TTT TTT 
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PROTECTED BY 
PROFESSIONAL HONOR 





Reg Us. 
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SQUIBB 


ASPIRIN 


Tuere is an essential difference be- 
tween a Squibb Product and the or- 
dinary, commercial product which is 
offered for sale on the basis of unsup- 
ported claims. Your druggist will tell 
you that any product bearing the 
Squibb label is the best that scientific 
skill and the most painstaking care 
can produce. But it is important that 
you should know also the reason for 
this superiority. 

From its beginning, the business of 
E. R. Squibb and Sons has been a pro- 
fessional undertaking. Its founder, 
Edward R. Squibb, was himself a 
physician and chemist. In founding 
the Squibb Laboratories his sole pur- 
pose was to render ethical service to 
the physician and the surgeon through 


the manufacture of pure chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. 

For 74 years the House of Squibb 
has maintained in all of its products 
the high professional standard of puri- 
ty, efficacy and uniformity set by its 
founder. Rigid chemical control of 
every product bearing the Squibb 
label ensures the distinctive quality 
demanded by the Squibb standard. If 
a constituent of any product in the 
quality demanded by Squibb cannot 
be obtained, the manufacture of that 
product is discontinued. 

The value of the Squibb profes- 
sional standard should be as evident 
to you as it is to the pharmacist. For 
when you buy any Squibb Product, 
the Squibb label is your assurance 


that it contains the Priceless Ingre- 
dient—the Honor and Integrity of 
its Maker. 

And so when you buy aspirin, ask 
for, and be sure you receive, Squibb 
Aspirin. It is of highest purity—safe, 
dependable and effective. 

Squibb Aspirin also has the advan- 
tage of not crumbling in the package 
or leaving bitter-tasting particles on 
the tongue. Although firmly com- 
pressed, Squibb Aspirin tablets 
disintegrate quickly when taken in 
water or swallowed whole. 

You can obtain Squibb Aspirin at 
your drug store in handy metal boxes 
of 12 and 24 tablets, and in bottles of 
24, 50 and 100 tablets. Look for the 
name before you buy. 


Copyright 1932 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


ER: SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURING 





CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 


1858 
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0 ALL USERS OF PUMPS Gerotor units can be readily adapted to all types of pumps and compressors. For lifetime p 


for ability to develop high pressure; and for economy, The Gerotor is the all-purpose pump. 
A N 0 C 0 M P R E § § 0 R § will be cheerfully furnished if you will address - Gerotor May, P. O. Box 86, Baltimore, Md. 
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Quiet May. It took Quiet May vision and 
precision machinery experience to grasp 
the wonderful possibilities in them. 


- And it took Quiet May to do if 


Quiet May called in a world-famed precision 
engineer. There was much whispering be- 
hind closed doors - - days and nights of un- 
certainty. The dollars reached the hundreds 
of thousands. For no machinery to harness 
the principle existed. It had to be built; part 
by part; bit by bit. When the closed doors 
opened, the principle had been harnessed! 
Quiet May had a marvellous new feature 
that out-dated all other oil burners. 


THE GEROTOR OIL PUMP — 
the heart that never wears out 


The oil pump is the heart of an oil burner. 
Like the human heart, if sound, and encased 
in the right kind of body, it will function in- 
definitely. The Gerotor Oil Pump - - this 
marvellous new invention found only in 
Quiet May Oil Burner - - does just that. In 
417,885,500 revolutions, to date, the Quiet 
May Gerotor Pump has shown no sign of 
wear - - no pressure loss. With time out 
only for checking, the Gerotor continues to 
fun with ever-increasing efficiency. 


| HURNCA 


How the Gerotor works 


“Gerotor” is the name given to an internal 
rotary gear system wherein one gear or rotor 
has one less tooth than the other. The tooth 
curves of one are generated from the tooth 
curves of the other, developing power with- 
out a trace of wear. ‘“Gerotor” pumps steadily, 
precisely, smoothly and quietly, responding 
instantly to every demand for fuel oil. 


“BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME” 
- truer than ever! 


And so now the Gerotor Pump makes the 
Quiet May slogan “Built to Last a Lifetime” 
truer than ever! ‘“‘Gerotor” is so simple - - so 
sturdy, so powerful, so resistant to wear that 
the Quiet MAY owner can absolutely forget 
about it. All that he need know is that 
“Gerotor” is the heart of the Quiet MAY. 


NOW... SAPPHIRE JEWELED 
like the finest watch! 


Blue sapphires - - highly prized as gems - - 
for years have been used as bearings in the 
finest watches, chronometers, and the most 
accurate precision instruments the scientific 
world could produce. Today, these same blue 
sapphires are used in the Quiet MAY Atom- 
izer to form a channel thru which the oil 
passes. No metal can approach the sapphire 
in hardness or wear-resisting qualities. It main- 
tains its original precision, regardless of 
quality or grade of fuel oil used, 
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Quiet May Features 


The exclusive new 
Quiet May 
Gerotor Pump 

Sapphire Jeweled - - 
like the finest 
watch 

Simple design and 
operation 

Complete automatic 
Operation 

Low fuel oil cost 

Efficient local service 

Electrically ignited 


Installation outside 
of furnace 


Mounted on rubber 
cushions 

Positive automatic 
controls 

Budget purchase 
plan 

Absolutely quiet 

Built by financially 


strong manufac- 
turer 


See the NEW GEROTOR - EQUIPPED 
QUIET MAY before you buy 


This vital new Gerotor feature of Quiet May 
outdates all other makes of oil burners. Only 
Quiet May will satisfy you because only Quiet 
May has Gerotor. Fill out the coupon and ask 


for demonstration. 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 


Main Office: Baltimore, Md. 
Branches: New York - Chicago - Philadelphia 
Toronto - Paris - Buenos Aires 


MAIL THIS 


May Oil Burner Corporation - - 


Baltimore, Md. 


COUPON 


NOW! 


P. O. Box 86 


Please tell me more about Gerotor and Quiet 


May Oil Burner. 





Street 


| City and State 
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aste 


Most likely a genial table companion at your next banquet 








will be a Robt. Burns Perfecto Grande. . . It belongs 





there. . . The flavor of its aristocratic Havana filler is in 





tune with a lovely scene, and close kin to good fellowship, 





good things to eat and hear. . . It has That Banquet Taste. 








oN 
bt. Burns 
erfecto\_yrande, 


10¢ each — formerly 2 for 25¢ 





SAME SIZED CIGAR WITH SAME CLEAR HAVANA FILLER 








SCIENCE 


Quicksilver Rush 


To a German geologist named Norton 
who was traveling through southwest Ar- 
kansas lately, Farmer J. L. Cox of Gray- 
sonia showed a hunk of red rock. ‘“Cinna- 
bar,” explained the geologist. “Put it in 
a fire pot. It will run quicksilver.” 


That is one version of the start of a 
current rush to mine mercury in the 
Ozarks. Another version is that railroad 
laborers exposed a valuable vein of cinna- 
bar near Amity when they blasted out 
some sandstone riprap. 

No matter how the lodes were discov- 
ered, southwest Arkansas was booming in 
minor key last week. A lumber company 
at Graysonia, which had finished clearing 
all the available timber in the district and 
was about to move, turned hands loose at 
mining cinnabar and transformed its saw- 
mill to a mercury refining plant. Amity 
also has a mine and refinery. Murfrees- 
boro is another centre. All around farm- 
ers are melting red rocks. About 1,000 
strangers are in the neighborhood. They 
want mining rights and whiskey, raising 
a pretty problem for the hearth-tenders 
up the creeks—whether to distill moon- 
shine or quicksilver. 

Raw mercury fetches $1 a pound, but 
evil accompanies the wealth. Quicksilver 
is a fickle metal. It is poisonous and those 
who work with it are usually affected. The 
pure metal may be absorbed by the skin 
or the vapors inhaled. Alchemists dis- 
covered this as they did most other facts 
known about this keystone of their her- 
metic arts. One compound of mercury 
(calomel, mercurous chloride) is a useful 
purge. Another compound (mercuric bi- 
chloride) is a corrosive poison (TIME, 
March 7). Quicksilver helped Joseph 
Priestley discover oxygen (1774) and thus 
start Antoine Laurent Lavoisier on mod- 
ern chemistry. It dissolves most metals 
(iron and platinum are among the few 
exceptions). Besides its familiar uses— 
gold and silver amalgams to fill teeth; 
filling for thermometers and ultra-violet 
ray lamps—it goes into explosives and 
drugs. Recently it has been used to run 
electro-turbines at Hartford and Schenec- 
tady (True, July 8, 1929). The world 
annually produces about 150,000 “flasks’”* 
of mercury, gets almost all from Spain and 
Italy, yet appreciable quantities come 
from the U. S. (California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Washington, Arizona), Mex- 
ico, Japan. 

Mysterious mercury, the only metal 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, was the 
basis for the alchemical transmutation of 
the elements. With retorts, alembics, 
beakers, pots, furnaces and incantations, 
Greek, Latin and Arabic experimenters 
sought first to purge quicksilver of Ari- 
stotle’s four pristine elements. Mercury 
cleansed of earth, fire, air and water 
might then be changed to precious gold 
and silver. The rush for mercury in Ar- 
kansas last week was paralleled by a rush 
into Canada’s Great Bear Lake region for 
radium, the modern transmuter’s lode- 
stone. 








*Of 76 Ib. 1 oz. each. 
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For sl years \1E rce-ARROW 


has fostered fine crafismanship 


THE NEW EIGHTS 
137-inch to 142-inch wheelbase 
125 horsepower 


Priced at Buffalo from . $ > S 5 oO 


TWO NEW TWELVES 
142-inch to 147-inch wheelbase 
150 horsepower 
137-inch to 142-inch wheelbase 
140 horsepower 


Priced at Buffalo from . $ 3 6 5 Oo 


7 J 7 


Each connecting rod in a Pierce- 
Arrow must weigh exactly the 
same'as its mate, for the slightest 
variation will disturb the balance. 
Moreover, the ratio of the weight 
of one end to the other must be in 

precise accord. 


ANY OF THE ARTISANS whose skill is so brilliantly expressed 
M in today’s Pierce-Arrow Twelves and Eights came to 
Pierce-Arrow early in this century. They helped establish prac- 
tices of precision manufacture which endure to this day. Such 
men, whose pride is in the work of their hands, have attracted 
others with equal deftness and patience to the service of Pierce- 
Arrow through the years. ‘They work with gauges that measure 
four-millionths of an inch—with scales that register milligrams. 
In an era when speed has become a fetish in manufacturing, 
the Pierce-Arrow plant at Buffalo remains the distinguished 
exemplar of painstaking handwork...and the current Pierce-Arrow 
Twelves and Eights present Pierce-Arrow precision at its finest. 
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Watchmen at the Waldorf 

Editor & Publisher, chief trade organ 
for the Fourth Estate, prepared the way 
last week for the two most important Press 
gatherings of the year: the Associated 
Press convention in the tropical roof- 
garden of Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
and the following three-day sessions of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation 15 floors below in the grey & red 
Waldorf ballroom. Keynote was a mes- 
sage from Harry Chandler, A. N. P. A. 
president, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Times, unable to attend the conventions 
because of illness. Wrote Publisher Chan- 
dler: 

“Take away the newspaper—and this 
country of ours would become a scene of 
chaos. Without daily assurance of the 
exact facts—so far as we are able to know 
and publish them—the public imagination 
would run riot. Ten days without the daily 
newspaper and the strong pressure of 
worry and fear would throw the people of 
this country into mob hysteria—feeding 
upon rumors, alarms, terrified by bug- 
bears and illusions. We have become the 
watchmen of the night and of a troubled 
day. . . . The collapse of an inflated era 
of spending has suddenly sobered the 
American public. It isn’t jokes and cock- 
tails that they want now. It is bread and 
butter and facts. . . . These are the times 
when the conduct of a daily newspaper 
ceases to be a commercial enterprise. It 
becomes a stewardship that often involves 
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Harry CHANDLER 


“Tt isn’t jokes and cocktails that they 
want now.” 


great self-sacrifice and great  cour- 
GOP: a Ga 
Observers suspected that Publisher 


Chandler’s “scene of chaos” in the absence 
of newspapers might be a subtle belittle- 
ment of the news-carrying potentialities of 
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That EXTRA Something 


Tuar rare mellowness 
you enjoy in Clicquot Club is painstak 
ingly achieved. First, the finest of flavor 
ingredients are blended. Then, defore the 
blend is sweetened and mixed with spark- 
ling Clicquot water, itis 4GED6 MONTHS 
to ripen. That is the secret of Clicquot’s 


delicious flavor . . 
. its fame. 


. its distinctive taste 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


ALE 


saad Collen 


@ These full pints—16 ounces instead of 1:—give you 
your money's worth. Botcled in brand-new bottles. 





Radio with which last year’s Press conven- 
tions were hotly concerned. 

Editor & Publisher also anticipated that 
radio competition would again figure 
largely in discussions of how to stop fur- 
ther shrinkage of advertising lineage. 
William A. Thomson, A. N. P. A. advertis- 
ing director, made cheerful but significant 
point of the fact that, though newspaper 
advertising as a whole had fallen off 5; 
million dollars in 1931 from the 1929 fig- 
ure, proportionately the same amount of 
the advertiser’s dollar still went to news- 
papers. 

@ In Washington last week, the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors at its 
annual convention selected Fred Fuller 
Shedd (Philadelphia Bulletin), president: 
Alfred H. Kirchhofer (Buffalo evening 
News), secretary; E. S. Beck (Chicago 
Tribune), treasurer; Paul Bellamy (Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer) and Groves Patterson 
(Toledo Blade), vice presidents. 

@ In Philadelphia the Hartford Courant 
was awarded the Francis Wayland Ayer 
Cup presented annually by N. W. Ayer & 
Sons for the best newspaper typographical 
make-up. From among the 1,475 other 
entries, chosen for honorable mention, 
were: the New York American, New York 
Herald Tribune (last year’s winner), New- 
ark Evening News, Baltimore Sun, Detroit 
Free Press. 

@ In New York, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mills opening the 33rd annual A. P. 
meeting told publishers pointedly that 
“credit and confidence” must solve the 
nation’s troubles; that he, from his fore- 
topmast view, saw signs of definite, if 
gradual, return of confidence. Pointing to 
the efforts of the R. F. C. and anti-hoard- 
ing campaign, Secretary Mills added, 
“. , . While it seems almost cruel to urge 
patience . . . yet I cannot help but feel 
we should give the forces which have been 
set in motion an opportunity to exert 
themselves before yielding to doubt as to 
whether we are on the right path.” Press- 
men applauded politely. 

Then General Manager Kent Cooper 
talked: “Each community requires a sup- 
ply of intelligence, more necessary in times 
of depression, perhaps, than in a prosper- 
ous era. To dig themselves out of the 
Depression, people must think, and they 
cannot think unless they are reliably in- 
formed. 

“A suggestion from various sources was 
that we seek items of a favorable nature 
and present them in such a way as to em- 
phasize the hopeful aspects of the busi- 
ness situation, on the theory that the De- 
pression is largely a state of mind. While 
endeavoring to obtain all legitimate news, 
we have recognized the fact that over- 
emphasis of one side of a question would 
violate our most prized tradition of accu- 
racy. 
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Oats for a Hippocampus 

Even longtime readers of Tlie New 
Yorker know little of the man responsible 
for its famed first department, entitled 
“The Talk of the Town.” When last 
week’s issue appeared bearing a cover- 
picture of a small sea-horse eating oats 
from a nosebag, few readers found any- 
thing remarkable in the artist’s initials, 
E. B. W. E. B. W. stands for small, dif- 


fident 32-year-old Elwyn Brooks (‘‘Andy”) 
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For years, Spalding has made 
mighty golf balls. Now, Spalding 
introduces the mightiest of them 
all—the new Top-Flite—the ball 
that replaces the famous Spalding 
ball for championship play! 

Top-Flite is Spalding’s latest 
contribution to championship 
golf. And it has a feature which 
sets it completely apart from all 
other golf balls. It is the first 
ball in the world with a paint- 
less cover. It is the only ball ever 
made in which the cover itself is 
white — pure white—right 
through to the winding! 

The elimination of paint gives 
you a ball with the marking as 
true as the mold from which it 
comes. Is marking important? 
Vitally! It affects the distance 
and direction of a golf ball ex- 
actly as the rifling in a barrel 
affects the accuracy of a bullet's 
flight. 

When a Spalding ball comes 
from a Spalding mold, its mark- 
ing is absolutely perfect —de- 
signed to the ten-thousandth of 
an inch to give the utmost in 
distance and in accuracy. 

Adding paint to such a ball is 
tampering with perfection. No 





TOP-FLITE 


KRO-FLITE 


NO PAINT ON IT! 


HE TOP-F 


S paldin g new ball for 
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SPALDING FIFTY 


SPALDING THIRTY-FIVE 


matter how accurate the paint- 
spraying machines may be, mi- 
croscopical distortion is possible. 
And, when tests show that a 
variance of so much as 1-1000 
of an inch can cause a variance 
of 3 to 5 yards in distance or di- 
rection, the full import of this 
newest Spalding feature can be 
realized! 

If you are a low-handicap 
golfer, you should play the Top- 
Flite. It is your ball. 75 cents! 


For the average golfer— 
the inimitable Kro- Flite 
For the average golfer, there's 
no ball that can be mentioned in 
the same breath with Kro-Flite. 
It is, in the new specifications, 
the toughest of all golf balls. 
And it is only slightly behind 
the Top-Flite in distance—which 
is another way of saying that it's 
one ofthe longest golf ballsmade. 

And it is the only ball that 
combines first-grade distance 
with maximum durability. Try 
it—it will condone your poor 
shots with its sturdiness, and 
reward your good shots with 
distance that will impress even 


your caddy. 75 cents. 
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wuy cive MMOTHER 
MERELY CANDY, NOW THAT 





OTHER is so pleased with every mark of 
M your attention. So don’t send just candy 
on Mother’s Day. Send the new, exciting gift 
candy! ...Johnston’s Tableau ...the candy 
whose freshness you can see. 


For Mother’s Day, Tableau wears a special, 
decorative wrapping. As always, though, you 
see right through this wrapping—see the fresh, 
delicious chocolates, while the candy remains 
safely sealed from dust or careless hands. 

Tableau is amazingly uncostly. Why take 
chances? There is a Johnston dealer near you. 

In addition to Tableau, there are many stunning 


Johnston packages, specially made for Mother's 
Day, filled with these same finer, fresher candies. 





JOHNSTON’S CHOCOLATES, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free, “My 3 Smartest Bridge Parties.” 3-5-2 
Name_ 
Address __ —— -_ a 
City State__ 





White, writer of “The Talk of the Town.” 
The sea-horse cover was Writer White’s 
first venture in illustrating. 

Writer White is the second prominent 
stafifman of The New Yorker to show 
drawing ability after success in writing. 
Three years ago he collaborated with his 
staffmate James Thurber in writing a 
book called Zs Sex Necessary? Writer 
White noticed that Writer Thurber had a 
habit of nervously scribbling little figures 
and throwing them in the waste-paper 
basket. . Writer White fished them out, 
found them amusing enough to save. Pub- 
lishers Harper & Bros. also found Writer 
Thurber’s hastily scrawled figures amusing, 
used them to illustrate Zs Sex Necessary? 
Since then the sketchy, slightly neurotic 
illustrations of Writer Thurber have ap- 
peared regularly in The New Yorker, won 
wide recognition. 

Unlike Writer Thurber, Writer White 
admits to no natural aptitude for drawing. 
He believes his water-color sea-horse will 
be his last attempt at art. Shy, he does 
not woo publicity, rarely lets his name 
appear in the magazine. Before joining 
the editorial staff of The New Yorker, 
Writer White was a poet without much 
sense of location. He had wandered from 
New York, where he was born in Mount 
Vernon, to the Aleutian Islands. After 
graduating from Cornell in 1921 he worked 
a year in New York City, then wandered 
West, worked a year on the Seattle Times 
as a reporter. Returning to Manhattan 
after a voyage to the Arctic on a trading 
ship, he got a job writing copy in an 
advertising agency. When The New 
Yorker discovered him in 1926, both he 
and it were delighted. After three years 
there he married one of his bosses, Mrs. 
Katherine Angell, associate editor. 


Hoe Under 
“Tf it’s a Hoe, it’s the best.” 
Not every pressroom foreman agrees 





| with this proud motto of R. Hoe & Co., 


Inc., maker of presses since 1803. But the 
company’s long history has been replete 
with startling achievements. The many 
presses it has sold make Hoe as synony- 
mous for press as Gillette is for razor, 
saldwin for locomotive, Colt for pistol. It 
was news last week when old R. Hoe & Co. 
bowed to the inevitable and passed into 
a receivership. Company officials blamed 
the decline in newspaper lineage, the fact 
that publishers are using their old presses 
to the limit, that “machinery is the last 
thing people buy in hard times.” Yet pub- 
lishers guessed that competition was also 
a cause for Hoe’s plight, for the company 
has earned money on its common stock 
in only three of the past eight years. 

The Hoe business dates from 1803 al- 
though the company as a corporation is 
much younger. In 1803 one Robert Hoe, 
fresh from England, began making wooden 
hand presses in Manhattan. The company 
made the first flatbed and cylinder presses 
in the U. S. and in 1861 built the first 
curved stereotype-making machinery for 
the New York Tribune. Ten years later 
it built for the same paper a stereotype 
rotary press which had a run of 18,000 
eight-page papers an hour. Four years 
later it built for James Gordon Bennett’s 
erald a four-page wide supplement press 
with a run of 24,000 12-page papers per 
hour. In 1&93 it made the first rotary 


colored press (for the New York World 
and Herald) and two years later it made 
the first octuple (64-page) newspaper 
press. In 1899 it introduced “Late News” 
devices; used chiefly for baseball scores 
at first. Soon after Arthur Brisbane be- 
came editor of the New York Journal, Hoe 
made a colored press for that paper which 
was the largest printing press ever built. 
In 1908 the perfection of a high-speed 
folder enabled it to enter the modern 
“high-speed era” in printing. At present 
the Philadelphia Bulletin has the largest 
individual plant using Hoe equipment 
(128 units) while the Chicago News has 
the largest Super-Production Press Hoe 
has yet installed. Several of the Hearst- 
papers use big 24-cylinder Hoe presses. 
After 1927 Hoe stopped giving its sales 
figures. That year it produced 218} new 
newspaper and magazine presses and 62 
used ones, 425 small presses. Pride of the 
Hoe line is the Super-Production Press 
(1928) which can turn out 56,000 48- 
pagers hourly. Incidental to its main busi- 
ness, Hoe makes circular saws and during 
the War made guns for the Navy. 

For years Hoe was practically free from 
competition. In rgor certain patent ex- 
pirations opened the way for an invasion 
of the field. At present the stiffest com- 
petition comes from the Duplex Printing 
Press Co., Walter Scott & Co., the Goss 
Printing Press Co. and the Wood Nevws- 
paper Machinery Corp. headed by Henry 
Alexander Wise Wood who was financed 
by James Gordon Bennett and others. 
High-speed color printing for newspapers 
is Mr. Wood’s chief interest and in it 
he will recognize only one rival, the Clay- 
bourn Press (used by the Pittsburgh 
Press). Another big developer of color 
presses has been C. B. Cottrell & Sons. 
Its founder, Calvert Byron Cottrell, was 
an inventor of many devices used in 
modern printing and his son, Charles P. 
Cottrell, who died last week at the age of 
74, developed the magazine rotary press 
and also the multi-colored rotary perfect- 
ing press which prints four colors on one 
side of the paper, two on the other. For 
some years Cottrell & Sons have made no 
newspaper presses. 

Wood presses have been sold to the 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, London Mail and 
Daily Mirror and L’Intransigeant of 
Paris. 


Mr. Wood has a great gift of tongue; 
publishers like to hear his Woodisms. 
Memorable are such as these: “There is 
color everywhere, especially in the lives 
of American women. The only drab things 
in the American woman’s life are her hus- 
band and her newspaper.” “I am going to 
leave the newspaper press running at three 
times the speed at which I found it run- 
ning.” ‘Newsprint is the feminine ele- 
ment in the pressroom. It is never alike 
twice. . . . There must be a kindly discl- 
pline exerted over it. . . . When a sheet 
of newsprint breaks in the press it raises 
hell, just like a woman getting hysterical.’ 
“My press is my orchestra. I can hear my 
orchestra and know which instrument 1s 
doing well and which is not.” “It hurts 
me to hear a machine cry out in agony 
as much as it hurts some people to hear 
a dog or a horse cry out. When I think 
of women stripping gears. . . .” 
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THE FLAVOR 
YOU PAY FOR 


LOSES 45% 


OF ITS FLAVOR 






If you want | 

















What Oxygen Hoes to 
Coffee Flavor 


Coffee, when loose, or in bags, 
cartons, or old-type cans, loses 
45% to 65% of its flavor in 9 
days after roasting. 


Air IN THE PACKAGE 
ruins coffee flavor! 


full flavor ... watch pa for Oxygen 


when you buy 
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“This is the first cup of . 
a 
clear coffee I've ever really “=> a fa 
P 


enjoyed, Do you mind if 






| ask what kind it is?” “It's Maxwell House. Since 







they brought out that Vita- 
Fresh Process, the flavor 


hasa richness and delicacy 






beyond anything | ever 






found in coffee before.” 


FULL FLAVOR SS Ge = FULL VALUE 





NOW THREE TIMES 
A WEEK — 
COLUMBIA 
NETWORK 

Hear Lanny Ross — Don 

Voorhees and his Max- 

well House Orchestra — 

Mondays,Wednesdays 

and Fridays. See your 

newspaper for local time 


Coffee 


Only Maxwell House is completely 
protected against Oxygen, the flavor 
racketeer... by the VITA-FRESH 


Process 


XYGEN is the relentless foe of coffee 

flavor. The very minute coffee comes from 
the roasting oven, Oxygen, in the air, begins 
to steal away its flavor. 

So, whether you buy coffee in paper bags, car- 
tons, moisture-proof wrappings, old-fashioned 
cans or vacuum, remember this important ques- 
tion if you want the full flavor you pay for. 

IS THERE AIR INSIDE THE PACKAGE? 

If there is—coffee deteriorates, loses flavor. 

If there isn’t—coffee keeps its full flavor in- 
definitely. 

There is only ONE coffee that contains no 
Oxygen. Only one coffee that reaches you with 
its full flavor always completely protected — 
because all trace of Oxygen is removed and 
excluded from the sealed can. 

That coffee is Maxwell House—packed by 
the new Vita-Fresh Process. 


The finest coffee blend achieves 
a new deliciousness 


Imagine this famous Southern blend as it comes 
from the roasting ovens saturated with deli- 
cious fragrance, aroma, and flavor. Then im- 
agine it whisked by some instant magic directly 
to your kitchen. Thai, in its results, is what the 
Vita-Fresh Process accomplishes. It adds a new 
deliciousness to the most delectable of all 
coffees. 

Ask your grocer today for a pound of Max- 
well House. Serve it for dinner tonight, then 
listen for the little chorus of surprise and de- 
light that is sure to greet its smooth, full- 
flavored perfection. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 
© 1932, G. F. Corp. 


Good to the last drop 
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SAIL FOR CARLSBAD 


IN THE MORNING 








“My shirts have all shrunk so small, 
Meadows, that I'll have to shrink to fit 


them. So to Carlsbad. To the baths. To 


a more sylph-like figure.” 





“ But, sir, if I may be so bold as to suggest, 
might it not be more economical to buy an 


array of new Arrow Shirts? They will stay 
your correct size forever. They're Sanforized- 
shrunk, which means permanent fit.” 


“ ; : : 
Economy is for the hoi polloi, Meadows.”’ 


“Perhaps the master forgets the shellacking 
he took on those foreign bonds?” 





“Ah, true. But are these Arrow Shirts—| 
these shirts that don’t grow smaller—worthy 
of my wardrobe?” 

| 
“Eminently, sir, eminently. Their collars| 
are made as only Arrow can make collars. | 
Their tailoring has the custom touch the} 
master likes so well. Begging your pardon, 
sir, I would never suggest them if they were 
not just so.”” 
“Meadows, you’re priceless. I always did 
loathe those baths. What you might call 
an Arrow escape, eh, what? Haw haw. 
Haw haw.” 
© 1932, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Norman Hapgood, onetime editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, Harper’s Weekly, 
Hearst’s International, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary & Minister Plenipotentiary to Den- 
mark under President Wilson, dramatic 
critic, author, turned himself into a radio 
announcer, to advertise the soups of Co- 
lumbia Conserve Co., famed for its con- 
version by the Hapgood clan into a social- 
ized industry where employes own 51% 
of the common stock (Time, July 21, 
1930). A 

Turfman Willis Sharpe Kilmer, owner 
of world’s largest money-winner Sun Beau 
($356,044), hired the handlers of the late 
famed Australian gelding Phar Lap. 
Trainer Treve (“Tommy”) Woodcock, 
Veterinary Walter Nielsen and Jockey 
Willie Elliot will be given a free hand with 
eight or ten Kilmer horses. Unlike U. S. 
trainers who give their horses stiff, fre- 
quent tests for speed, Australia’s Trainer 
Woodcock believes in long loping canters 
to build stamina, stretch muscles. 

Rich, hearty Turfman Kilmer was not 
rich until after he had built up his father’s 
proprietary medicine business (Swamp- 
root), invested shrewdly, bought the pros- 
perous Binghamton, N. Y., Press. When 
people used to ask what Swamproot was 
good for, Mr. Kilmer would grunt: “Good 
for $100,000 a year.” 


— 











Playwright George Bernard Shaw re- 
vealed that he had written a “long short 
story” of 15,000 words, his first work of 
fiction since writing five unsuccessful 
novels in the early 1880’s. It treats of 
God and Fundamentalism, has as yet no 
title, will be published next autumn. Said 
Novelist Shaw: “I don’t believe it will in- 
terest you in America.” 

At Mount Pleasant, N. Y. on the estate 
of Mrs. Harold Fowler McCormick Jr. 
(“Fifi” Stillman), a pack of hungry dogs 
attacked a herd of sheep, slew 18. Extra 
guards were posted around the neighbor- 
ing estate of Mr. McCormick’s grand- 
father, John Davison Rockefeller. 


y 











Ina short feature story in the New York 
American, Vicki Baum, Vienna-born Ger- 
man novelist, playwright of Grand Hotel, 
told of the severe criticism she met in Ger- 
many when she declared a wish to become 
a U. S. citizen and have her two sons be- 
“. ..I1 found on my 
desk letters in which gentle young Ger- 
mans called me pet names. Of these ‘Old 
Sow’ was the friendliest. As I read these 
letters I had the sure feeling that young 
Americans would not address such words 
to a woman unknown to them. . . . That 
experience strengthened me in my resolu- 
tion to raise my boys in a country in which 
it is not taken for granted that a woman 
should clean a man’s boots.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands submitted to 
the U. S. State Departmient last week 


resolutions to invite Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, who has been advised by his physician 





that the Doorn climate is too severe, to 
spend his remaining years on the Virgin 
Islands. 

In Bombay, Shaukat Ali, 60, 300 lb., 
a leader of India’s Non-co-operative 
Movement, planned secretly to marry a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ryan, 25-year-old divorced 





r- —— 














International 


SHaukat ALI 
He has his bride, the priest his beard. 


wife of an Irish officer. His son, Zahid 
Ahmed learned of the plan, rushed to the 
officiating priest, brandished a_ knife, 
threatened to hack off the priest’s beard 
(greatest possible indignity to a Moslem) 
if the ceremony was performed. The 
trembling priest stopped the marriage. 
That afternoon determined Shaukat Ali 
got a braver priest, an armed guard, his 
bride. 

At Columbia University three weeks ago 
the expulsion of Editor Reed Harris of 
the Spectator caused rioting (Time, April 
18). Last week Editor Harris, who had 
been threatening a lawsuit, was reinstated. 
He apologized for being rude to Dean 
Herbert Edwin Hawkes. Everybody 
was satisfied. Then Student Harris imme- 
diately resigned. Everybody was still sat- 


isfied. 


Ill lay: Carl Carlson, valet to Charles 
Michael Schwab, of a cracked skull suf- 
fered when he fell to the tracks of a New 
York subway; Most Rev. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang; Archbishop of Canterbury, in’ 
Cannes where he is being treated by King’s 
Physician Lord Dawson of Penn; Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, in Singapore, of dengue 
fever; Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain, of gout 
following lumbago; Representative Wil- 
liam Robert Wood, of Indiana, 71-year- 
old chairman of the Republican National 
Congressional Committee, critically ex- 
hausted from overwork on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee; Henry Lewis | 
Stimson, confined in his rented Swiss | 
villa near Geneva with laryngitis. 
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A MAN AND HIS MOTOR CAR 


Of all those material possessions which bespeak a man’s place among his 
fellow men—none is more instantly recognized than his automobile. Wher- 


ever he goes and whatever he does, his car has come to be accepted as a sym- 


bol of his tastes, his standing and his business success. Because of this, there 


has grown up about Cadillac and LaSalle a degree of respect which is unusual 


in America’s business life. Men who have given the problem serious thought 
will have no other automobile; for here is the “Standard of the World’’—the 


cat which has stood, for thirty years, as the emblem of all that is fine, They 


know, when they drive a Cadillac or LaSalle, that they have the masterpiece 
itself—and that it is given the recognition which a masterpiece always inspires. 


Ww 


» » LaSalle prices range from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit « « 


Cadillac Motor Car Company 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Detrost, Michigan 





























FOR KINGS IN COTTAGES 


Perhaps you plan to 
go to Europe some 
day. It may be the 
interest of strange 
sights that beckons you—the lure of the historic, 
the glories of art or the thrill of gay capitals. What- 
ever it is, you probably will not be disappointed. 

But there is one disillusionment which you must 
expect. You have read the colorful story of the 
past with all its pageantry of royal affluence: the 
grandeur of palaces; the magnificence of throne 
rooms; the extravagance of revels that suggest 
luxury which can never be surpassed. Prepare 
however, to find, as well, a record of hardships 
endured by kings because they could not enjoy 
many things that we consider necessities. 

There were, for example, palaces of royalty down 
almost to our present day, without heating facili- 
ties except fireplaces; without any plumbing; and 
relying entirely on candles and oil lamps for their 
light. And when monarchs traveled they never 
enjoyed luxury which even approached that of the 
present-day automobile. 


There was a time, to be sure, even long after the 





coming of the motor car, when only the wealthier 
of our own people knew what it meant to drive with 
any degree of comfort. But today every American 
car provides many comforts and conveniences. 

It was the Fisher Body Corporation that pioneered 
for these standards and made the way clear for 
their extension to even the most inexpensive cars. 

Ours is the American idea. We believe that the 
enjoyment of comforts and luxuries is an important 
part of human happiness and therefore should be 
brought into the life of even the humblest cottager. 

This objective is not always easy to attain. It 
requires resources which can be drawn on to the 
utmost in order to reduce the cost of materials. It 
calls for manufacturing methods which save every 
possible item of expense. And it pre-supposes a 
popular demand which makes the maintenance 
of these resources and facilities feasible. 

Fortunately Fisher Bodies enjoy this popularity, 
draw on such resources and utilize just such methods, 

As a result, the very lowest priced car with Body 
by Fisher today possesses comforts, luxuries, safety 


provisions and qualities of workmanship that 


shame the most expensive cars of a decade 

















THE BLADE 
FOR MEN THAT ARE MEN 


®@ Attention — you regular men 
with “untamable” beards. Probak 
is the blade for you. Here’s a 
sturdy, smooth-shaving blade 
that’s especially made to shave 
tough bristles without pull or 
irritation. Its shaving edges are 
exceptionally keen — honed and 
stropped for swift, easy strokes 
on grizzled stubble. Try Probak 


on our guarantee and make 
peace with your beard. Know 
the comfort of shaving with a 
blade that’s really designed for 
you. Buy a package of Probaks 


PROBAK 


E BLADE FOR 


today. Use a blade or two at our 
risk. If you aren’t thoroughly 
satisfied return the package with 
the unused blades and your dealer 


will refund the purchase price. 


BLADES 


» Vent ARE 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Dud 

In Middletown, Md., while hoeing his 
garden, William H. Keller unearthed an 
eight-inch dud shell, probably fired in the 
battle of South Mountain, 1862. Twenty- 
five years ago William H. Keller’s brother 
John was killed when his plough struck 
a similar shell. 





——-e 





Fine 

In Stonington, Conn., fined $25 for reck- 
less driving, Walter A. Shaw, student, last 
June paid with a check upon which he 
subsequently stopped payment. Stoning- 
ton officials instituted search for Student 
Shaw. When they found him last week, 
Student Shaw had to pay his fine and the 
costs of finding him: $711.56. 


o 








Observer 

In Coney Island, N. Y., after bathing 
and donning a pressed suit, Edward Koren, 
23, sat down and wrote until asphyxiated 
by gas. “It is just a little after 6:30 p. m. 
I just turned on the gas. I am going to 
another world and I am afraid to live in 
this one. Good by. The blood is begin- 
ning to pound on my temples. It does 
not hurt. It is getting warm. I can feel 
my heart working fast, fast, fast. My 
head is in trouble now. I am getting a 
little bit dizzy now. The gas does not 
smell unpleasantly. I picked this chair 
because it is comfortable to sit in while 
the gas is on. Just sitting back and re- 
laxing. It won’t be long now. I want to 
be buried in these clothes. I am going, 
going, going. Ha! ha! ...” The note 
ended in an undecipherable scrawl. 


——e 





Urchins 

In Clarksburg, W. Va., the management 
of the local baseball club had holes cut in 
the fence of the park just large enough 
to permit urchins to squirm through, but 
not large enough for gamins. 


° 








Considerate 

In Milwaukee, John Roback, tippler, 
took off his shoes, pushed his automobile 
down the street. Interrogated by Officer 
Tewes, he explained: “I’m in no shape to 
drive this thing. I thought it would be 
safer for traffic if I’d push it. I took off 
my shoes to keep my footsteps from both- 
ering people.” 


Bet 


In Bradford, England, so sure was 
bookmaker Harry Ball that a horse named 
Gold Meter would not win the Harewood 
Plate last October that he cried: “£5 a 
week for life to half a crown!” Snapped 
Frank Waite, bookmaker’s clerk: “I'll 
take that bet!” Gold Meter won. Last 
week Tattersall’s committee settled the en- 
suing dispute by awarding Clerk Waite £5 
4 week for one year (about $966), or odds 
of 2080 to 1. An insurance company 
quoted the life annuity at £4,873 (about 
917,942), or odds of 38,989 to 1.* 





o—— 





*Highest official odds recorded for English 
race tracks since the use of the totalisator: 3,410 
to t paid on Coole, winner of the Saturday Sell- 
ing Hurdle at Haydock Park in 1929. 








The same girl, but different glasses. 
Above—new style Ful-Vue, reveal- 
ing the eyes and clearing the sideway 
vision. Atright—old-style side-bows 
hide the eyes and obstruct vision. 





The only PAIR OF EYES you I ever have 
DESERVE THE BEST 


EW, becoming Ful-Vue glasses are 
a modern aid to better looks and 
better vision. 

Before getting your Ful-Vues—or any 
glasses—by all means have your eyes 
examined by a man of training, experi- 
ence and highest skill. 

Remember, too, that the man who 
helps you select your glasses should have 
experience in studying facial contours as 
well as in careful fitting. This is essential 
to real satisfaction. 

Seek out in your community the man 
who knows. Modern Ful-Vue glasses 
make the fitting easier for him and for 


HAVE YOUR EYES EXAMINED 
> ee oe ae Se 
i ime sa 


£ 





you. There are styles for men and women 
—with frames, or rimless—in pink or 
white gold. 

As a guide to aid you in this all-im- 
portant matter, send for our new, illus- 
trated booklet,““What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” It costs you nothing 


—may help you much. Mail the coupon. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 







SEND FOR 


THIS important illustrated BOOKLET 


American OpticalCo. ,Dept.T1,Southbridge,Mass, 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet, “*What You Should Know About 
Y our Glasses." 


Name 














Address. siiataatasiaadinniiteaeaincpicaniamamamaciaeitl 





City State. 
The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 


FOR GIRLS— 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions. Modern in equipment and spirit. A 
successful college preparatory school. General course em- 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics. All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year. 


Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


Junior College: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Separate 
Two-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803. 
Near Boston. Swimming-pool. Riding. Golf. 

Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Pres., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town. For girls: Boarding 
11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 years. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Well equipped and spacious gymnasium, 
Outdoor Life. 

Augusta Choate, Principal, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Established 1881. 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
Tenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College preparation and general courses. 
Pine Manor—Junior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 
Service and Secretarial Science. For catalogue address: 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. College prepa- 
ration. Art. Music. Household Arts. Secretarial Sci- 
ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuition: $1400. 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count. 57th year. An 
endowed country school near Boston, with a teacher for 
every five girls. College preparation, including one-year 
review. Jr. College. Home Ec. Secretarial. Sports. $1000. 


LynnH. Harris, Ph.D., President, Box 19, W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


LoOwW-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


On the Sound—at Shippan Point. Established 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 

Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Est. 1877. Opposite Smith College campus. Colleze 
Preparatcry and Special Courses. Also One Year Intensive 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium, 
Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


Exclusively for College Preparation. Excellent record 

preparing for Smith and other colleges. Regular four 

year course. One-year intensive course. Outdoor sports. 

Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B.Whitaker, address either princi- 
pal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


A preparatory school. Excellent record with leading col- 
leges. Established 1892. Seventeen miles from Boston. 
Two miles from Wellesley College. Fifty-acre campus. 
120 students. Tuition: $1500. 

Florence Bigelow, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass. 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls not going to 
college. City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports. 

Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Preparation for all Colleges. Junior College Courses 

Secretarial, Domestic Arts, Music, Art, Dramatics. ys 
tume Design and Interior Dec orating ‘Courses. Educa- 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. All Sports. 
Address: Principal,1715 Massachusetts Av., Washington,D.C. 





HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School with certificate privileges 
near Phila. Special advantages in Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics, Dancing, Secretaryship. Junior College courses in 
separate building. Excellent equipment. Riding. 
Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FOR BOYS— 
EMERSON 


For Boys 8 to 16 years. Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
and other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comrade- 
ship of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Specializing in the education of boys under 16. Specially 
trained staff. Wholesome atmosphere. Healthful location. 
Spacious grounds. Complete modern equipment. Al{ll 
athletic sports. Horsemanship. Camp Skylark. 

H. Mitchell, Director, Box F, Billerica, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Est. 1784, 25-acre elin- 
shaded campus. Outstanding record in preparing boys 
for leading Eastern colleges. 95 resident students. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. Tuition: $1000, 

L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., Providence, R. 1. 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as rapid as boy's ability permits. Special help in 
special difficulties. Boys admitted whenever vacancies 
occur, A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Preparation 
for Colleges and Scientific Schools. Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement. Lower School. Year-round indoor and out- 
door sports. For catalog address: 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys. Established in 1833. Pre- 
paratory, General and Junior School Courses. Experienced 
sy mpathetic teachers to help you solve the problems of 
your boy's education. Tuition very moderate 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 27 High Street, Suffield, Conn, 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


College Preparation in small classes. Modified English 
Tutorial System. Also intensive course for H.S. graduates. 
In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 
New York. Outdoor life. 100 boys. Tuition: $725. Noextras. 
John B. Cook, LL.D., Principal, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Meets the growing demand for the small school. Limited 
to 100 boys in the Senior School; 60 boys in the Junior 
School, ages 11-14. Preparatory to Yale and other uni- 
versities. 14 miles from Hartford. 


Raymond Richards McOrmond,Head Master ,Simsbury,Conn, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


200 boys are preparing for college or technical 
school with the constant, friendly help of experienced 
masters. Ll-acre playing fields. Pool. Gym. Theatre. 
98th year. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. Address: 

George T. Church, Director of Admissions, Worcester, Mass. 


Where 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys, in northern N. J. 
65 miles from N. Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. 5-year course. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Examinations. 310 acres. Golf. Gymnasium. Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding and country day school. Special accommoda- 
tions for five-day boarder: omy is on careful prepara- 
tion for college in healthful environment under masters of 
experience. Excellent college record. Supervised athletics. 


Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 








FRANKLIN & MARSHALL Academy 


A widely recognized, moderately priced school. About 
1400 boys prepared for college in the 35 years of the 
present administration. Wholesome school life and ac- 
tivities. Junior School. 200 students. Tuition: S800, 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


NORTHWOOD 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. In the 
heart of the Adirondacks. Unusual success in college 
preparation. Modern Methods. Wintersports. Junior 
School with home life on separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 


ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY School 


ist. 1766. Near New York. Rutgers University affords 
ae advantages and lower costs. Boys aided in study 
by living in Masters’ cottages. Graduates in 34 colleges. 
Freshmen failures rare. All Athletics, Music. Literature 
W. P. Kelly,(Dartmouth), Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Continued on next page 


Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 
Your inquiry will receive cordial response. If further information is n 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Curb Market? 
Ten days had passed and Vernon C. 





| Porter, a Manhattan commercial artist, 


still waited last week for the final decision 
on his big idea: the establishment of an 
open air market in Washington Square 
where indigent artists may sell their work 
direct to the public. Such a curb market 
has existed on the Boulevard Raspail in 
Paris for years. In Vienna, Berlin, Lon- 
don, Moscow, similar sidewalk sales have 
often been held. 


Mr. Porter organized a committee of 40 
artists, with the blessings of such well 
known names as John Sloan, Tony Sarg, 
Joseph Easley, Julian Bowes, Alfred H. 
Barr. They begged the Park Commission’s 
permission to occupy daily, between 10 
a. m. and sunset, a 6-ft. strip of the streets 
bordering and_ enclosing Washington 
Square Park. They promised to keep 10 
ft. away from street intersections and 
entrances to the park, neither to hawk nor 
solicit passers-by, to make no litter, to 
pick up their campstools and easels and 
go home at nightfall. Foreseeing one ob- 
vious objection of officialdom the com- 


| mittee added in its petition that the mop- 
| pets of Washington Square would be ex- 


posed to no nudes, 
ganda. 


no political propa- 


Art on the sidewalks seemed to frighten 


| Park Commissioner Walter R. Herrick. 


Sadly he announced that he had no alter- 


| native but to refuse permission since the 


| New York 


City Charter states: 

“Tt shall not be lawful to grant, use or 
occupy for the purposes of a public fair 
or exhibition any portion of any park, 


| square or public place.” 





| tions. 


Chairman Porter retorted swiftly: 

“The city provides outdoor selling space 
for peddlers of meat, vegetables, pretzels, 
chestnuts and cheap jewelry. It is incon- 
ceivable that the city will do less for 
those who have devoted their lives to art 
than it does for the pushcart merchant. 

. If they give us a chance we will put 
on a show that will be not only an attrac- 
tion to New Yorkers but a new drawing 
card for the thousands who visit the city 
daily. The show would contain some 
really fine things, not like the Independ- 
ents’ Exhibition.” 

Offers of aid came from many direc- 
One Meyer Glickstein, lawyer, of- 
fered his services free on behalf of the 
Curb Market, immediately announced 
that the legal aspects of the case hinged 
entirely on whether a picture market 
would contribute to the “utility, orna- 
ment, or pleasure of the people.” Richard 
Dudensing offered to hang works of un- 
employed artists free in his gallery ot 
modern art. So did several restaurants, 
hat shops, delicatessens. Chairman Porter 
politely declined these offers, explained 
that the artists were looking for a chance 
to sell their works directly to the public. 
Heeding the wave of public interest, Park 
Commissioner Herrick reconsidered the 
whole matter, then refused permission 
again. Messrs. Porter & Glickstein carried 
their plea to Commissioner of Police Ed- 
ward P. Mulrooney. 
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EDUCATION 


Ph.D. 
To become a Doctor of Philosophy, a 
scholar must write a thesis making at least 
one original contribution to human knowl- 
edge. This grows harder (or sillier) every 
year. Students thrilled last week to read 
about Thomas Walsh Jr. of Chicago, a 
student who gave his life for his Ph.D. 
Chemistry Student Walsh and his friend 
Harold Foard of West 








the unknown headwaters of the Paute 
River in Southern Ecuador, to gather data 
for Walsh’s doctorate. For two years 
they had been in Oroya, Peru on the staff 
of New York’s Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corp. 


They entered the Maranon river at | 
Huanuco. For a week a crew of stocky, | 


snub-nosed Indian porters pushed them 
upstream in dugouts. Then the Indians 


were sent back. Walsh and Foard went on | 


alone in a strong high-sided boat that had 
been sent from New York in sections. 
Last week Harold Foard returned to 
Peru alone with a letter. Two weeks after 
they left their Indian porters, the ex- 
plorers’ collapsible boat smashed up in 


some rapids. Overboard went duffle bags | 
The two men were alone in a | 
steaming, fever-soaked jungle where only | 


& data. 


the birds and the tops of the writhing vines 
saw the sun. Thomas Walsh died in his 


Virginia left | 
4 | 
Huanuco, Peru in November to explore 








friend’s arms and was buried in a narrow | 


trench scooped out of the rotten ground. 
Harold Foard was picked up by Indians 
and carried on to Monzon, Peru. The let- 
ter he carried said: 

“Mother, I am making Foard go on for 
aid. Can’t move. God save us. Please help 
Foard marry Clarissa, he is your son now. 
Dad, I am dead—save mother.” 

Clarissa is a girl in Lima, Peru. 








Smart Smarts 

On the plains below Philadelphia, in 
Vineland, N. J., live Arthur J. Smart, 52 
and his wife Mary, 32, with their four 
small Smarts aged from 2 to 9g. Citizen 
Smart, a retired book-store keeper and 
amateur painter, calls his one-story red 
house “The Harmony Truth Centre.” 
Harmony Truth is an invention of his own, 
something like Christian Science. On the 
front fence he has painted ELECT HOO- 
VER. Just the same, nobody paid much 
attention to the Smarts until last week. 

For some time the education of the two 
oldest children has been in charge of 
Mrs. Smart, who once worked in a book 
store herself. Neither she nor Citizen 
Smart liked public school methods—‘Lot 
of nonsense,” they said. But the Vineland 
school authorities did not see it the same 
way. They demanded the Smart children. 
Mr. Smart said no. As a free citizen of 
Vineland he would educate his moppets as 
he pleased. To President Hoover, Gover- 
nor Arthur Harry Moore of New Jersey, 
the State Department of Education and 
the Vineland supervisor he sent a ten-page 
letter explaining not only that his wife was 


a better teacher than any in the local | 


schools, but also that, going to school, his 
children might be bitten by dogs, run over 
by automobiles, exposed to disease or per- 
suaded to play truant with other children. 









SCHOOLS AND CAMPS For TIMEFA MILIES 


A Representative List of Better Private Schools is presented the first issue of each month from 
April to September; of Summer Camps, from April to June. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS— 
LINDEN HALL 


125 Girls, 187th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool, Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition, 
Courses: Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Music, Post Graduate. Separate Junior School. Attrac- 
tive Home Life. Riding. All Sports. 

Catalog: F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Penna. 


ROBERTS- BEACH 


Distinctly College Preparatory. Excellent record with 
leading women's colleges. Stimulating contacts with 
teachers of experience. 20-acre campus. Heads of school: 
Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D., Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 

+ Catalog: Box 50, Catonsville, Maryland 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and spe- 
cial courses. Secretarial Training. 200-acre Estate, 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf, 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box 10, Chatham, Va 


Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Healthful sunlight and invigorating outdoor life all winter 
for girls preparing for Northern colleges. Swimming, ten- 
nis, riding. Full year or shorter enrollment. Separate 
buildings for younger girls. ‘Tuition: $1500. 

Julia Fillmore Harris, 1055 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florica 


WARD-BELMONT 


Outstanding Junior College in historic Nashville. Liberal 
arts college course, also Music, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science. Fully ac- 
credited preparatory school, Complete facilities for sports. 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 


FERRY HALL 


A two-year Junior College, recognized by the universities. 
A Preparatory School that has sent 400 girls to college in 
ten years. New buildings on twelve-acre campus. One 
hour from Chicago, Tuition: $1200, 

Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 25, Lake Forest, I. 


KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


An endowed school, grades 7-12. College Preparatory, 

general cultural courses, and a postgraduate year. 

Arts and crafts emphasized. 50-acre wooded site on lake; 

new, beautiful buildings. Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, 
120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal, Est. 1866, combining rich traditions with mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. Junior and Senior High 
School, One Year of College. Fully Accredited, Music, 
Art, Gymnasium, Sports. For catalogue address, 

Miss Katharine Caley, A.B., Box E, Faribault, Minnesota 


The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses Ac- 
credited—East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor 
life. Swimming, Hock Modern equipment and buildings. 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boardir 

girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. 

grades. Modern equipment. 

Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress 

Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Pres., Board of Trustees 
Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


In the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, a mile from Stanford 
University. Prepares for Eastern and Western colleges. 
General courses, Music, Art, Dramatics, Household Artes, 
Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Week-end Camp. 


Catalog: Mary |. Lockey, A.B., Principal, Palo Alto, Calif. 
FOR BOYS— 
CRANBROOK 


Endowed school for 250 boys, near Detroit. Grades 7-12. 

Prepares for all colleges. All buildings new; awarded 

gold medal. Small classes. Art, music, science empha- 

sized. 72 acres. Year-round sports. Or. W. O. Stevens, 
1010 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A leading non-military, college preparatory school for 
boys One hour north of Chicago. Under amazingly 
successful ‘* New Plan in Education.” Varied athletics and 
physical training for every boy. 75th year. Tuition: $1200, 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


In hea:thful southern Wis, Distinctly college prepara- 
tory. 78th year. Homelike, cultural atmosphere. Large 
teaching force. Athletics. Music and business supple- 
mentary courses. Co-educational advantages. Endowed 
—hence $700 rate. 


Principal, Edwin P. Brown, Box $4, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


and day school for 
Intermediate 





CAMPS— 


WYNONA 


Camps for Girls, On Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 19th 
Year. Unexcelled facilities for all activities. 18-hole golf 
course. Superior Riding School. Expert instruction. Care- 
fully selected staff and patronage. For Booklet wr.te 

A. B. Hall, Box 145, Lakeville, Conn. 


WAUKEELA CAMP 


For Girls. Conway, N. H. All land and water sports. 
Horseback, canoe and hiking trips a specialty. Skilled 
instructors and completely equipped camp. Moderate 
fee. Booklet on request. 

Miss F. T. Davis, 30 Bay State Rd., Boston, Mass. 


VIKING 


A Cape Cod Camp for Boys. A Truly Nautical Camp 
where every boy learns to sail. Balanced program, Aux- 
iliary schooner for cruising. Limited enrollment. For 
Booklet, address Camp. Viking, Orleans, Mass. or 

164-14 Cryders Lane, Beechhurst, N. Y. 


SARGENT SCHOOL CAMPS 


Now a distinct unit of Boston University. Founded 1912, 
Peterboro, Ht Exclusive Recreational Camps for 
Girls. 500 acres surrounding Half Moon Lake. Jrs. 6-12. 
Srs. 12-20. Superior equipment. All Sports. 


Mr. Ernst Hermann, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUNION 


A well-staffed country home on secluded sunny mountain- 
side in Catskills for 3 companions for 8-year daughter. 
Camp activities. Cultural home atmosphere. Very mod- 
erate fee. References required. Careful supervision. 
Mrs. Newton Bosworth, 35 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Moss LAKE CAMP 


Private Lake and Preserve. 40 Horses. Daily rides for 
each camper and frequent day and half-day trips. In- 
F \ wide range of activities with expert 
coaching. No extras. Hotel for parents. 


G. T. Longstaif, 8932 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, L. 1. 


door ground 


MAYFLOWER 


A Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Mrs. Norman White an- 
nounces the opening of her 19th consecutive season on 
July 2nd Personal interviews in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia. Sailing Stressed, Salt and fresh water sports, 


Mrs. Norman White, 18 Gramercy Pk., New York City 


LONE PINE CAMP 


A select camp for boys 6-13 in the Adirondacks. 12th 
eason, Excellent equipment. College staff. Graduate 
Nurse. Careful supervision. Unusual and varied program, 
Booklet on request 


William R. Root, 2501 Palisade Ave., New York City 


IDLEWILD 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Est. 1891. A dependable 
camp with a long and enviable record. Christian boys 
6-16. $ divisions. Doctor and nurse. Speed boat. 
Tuition reduced to $275.00. No extras. 


L. D. Roys, 334 Otis St., W. Newton, Mass. 


FRENCH CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Opportunity unparalleled in this country to learn French 
by direct, natural method while enjoying happy camp 
life. Land and water sports, studios. On Lake Cham- 
plain. 9th season. Girls 7-18 


Ecole Champlain, Box L, Middlebury, Vermont 


EAGLE’S NEST 


In the Heart of the Blue Ridge, Brevard, N.C, Delight- 
ful camping at moderate cost, Land and water sports, 
horseback riding, gypsy trips, dancing, handicrafts, in- 
cluded in fee. 50 happy girls 4-16. 

Miss Carol Oppenheimer, 620 E. 40 St., Savannah, Ga. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 
CAL-PREP 


Among the orange groves of Southern California, near 
Los Angeles. Thorough training. Lower School—First 
Seven grades. Upper School—Five forms and Junior Col 
lege. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming, Polo, and Golf. 
Address, The Headmaster, Box D, Covina, California 


Los ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


In the Rocky Mountains thirty-five miles from Santa Fe. 

Preparing for all colleges. In the health-giving climate of 

the Southwest; colorful Spanish-Indian environment; sad- 

dle horses for every boy; pack trips. Write for booklet. 
Box T, A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, N. M. 


PALO VERDE Ranch School 


For young boys. Grammar School Grades. First two 
years of High School. Instructor for every five boys. On 
the edge of Salt River Valley, twelve miles from Mesa. 
Numerous camping trips under the supervision of mas- 
ters. James S. Hutchinson, Bux fi, Mesa, Arizona 


See previous page 


Write direct to the heads of the schools or camps that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on 


request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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New Jersey law permits parents to send 
their children to any schools they wish, 
provided the teaching is as good as that 
in the public schools. Last week the Vine- 
land School Board invited Mrs. Smart to 
appear before it for examination as to her 
fitness to teach. Truant Officer Jock 
Steineder drove out to the Harmony Truth 
Centre to bring Mrs. Smart to the meet- 
ing. But he drove back without her. It 
was “inconvenient” for her to come, said 
Citizen Smart gaily. The Board then 
served five-day notice on the Smarts, by 
which they must show their competence or 
be liable to fine and imprisonment. 

Newshawks swooped upon the Har- 
mony Truth Centre, found Citizen Smart 
jovial and garrulous in his defiance of the 
law. He put on an old Army uniform, 
posed by his Hoover fence. He revealed 
the books which the Smarts will soon 
read: Pilgrim’s Progress, Emerson, Byron, 
Shelley, What a Young Man Should Know, 
What a Young Woman Should Know. 

Mrs. Smart also talked at length: “Be- 
ing a psychologist and a student of the 
mind, I found in the Public schools no 
ideas aiming at perfection. ...I give 
them three hours a day on technicalities, 
the academic foundation similar to that 
they’d get in school. And three hours 
social play. They’re learning everything 
they'd learn in school, and they’re build- 
ing character, which they wouldn’t do 
there. 

“I want ours to be a test case for the 
nation. Before we give up our right to 
guide our children’s future, we'll go to 
jail!” 





—< 
Modern Major General 

I am the very pattern of a modern Major- 
General ; 

information vegetable, animal and 
mineral. 


Wheezy, ruddy retirement looms before 
most U. S. major-generals as they ap- 
proach 64. But Major General William 
Ruthven Smith, superintendent of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, 
is stocky, active. A cadet from 1888 to 
1892,. he was for eleven years an instruc- 
tor in mathematics, philosophy, ordnance 
& gunnery. Truly he might have said, 
looking about for something to do after 
he retires from the active list and the su- 
perintendency this week: “I’m very well 
acquainted, too, with matters mathemati- 
cal; I understand equations, both the sim- 
ple and quadratical; about binomial theo- 
rem I’m teeming with a lot o’news—with 
many cheerful facts about the square of 
the hypotenuse!” * He has also a pretty 
knowledge of astronomy, and chemistry he 
knows but does not care for. Many offers 
came in. Last week this Modern Major 
General made his choice: not to bother 
with matters mathematical but to return to 
his native state, head the military de- 
partment of the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn. 

General Smith went to West Point in 
1928 as superintendent, found it “in ex- 
cellent shape academically,” but not so 
good for training soldiers. He made ex- 
tensive plans to enlarge it but most of 
these he turns over, as yet un-consum- 
mated, to his successor Major General 
William Dunward Connor. General Smith 


*The Pirates of Penzance. 


I’ve 


planned to purchase 15,000 acres more for 
the reservation, to protect the water sup- 
ply, furnish additional grounds for maneu- 
vers and artillery and rifle ranges. Con- 
gress authorized the purchase but has not 
yet given the necessary $1,500,000. 
General Smith pointed out last week that 
West Point faced three alternatives: “It 
can be moved and its present expensive 
plant abandoned, it can be enlarged and 
the place be made available, as far as I 
can see, for at least 100 years, or it can re- 
main here as it is and deteriorate.” 

As superintendent, General Smith has 
much the same duties as a college presi- 
dent. (His subordinate, Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert C. Richardson, Commandant of 
Cadets, is West Point’s dean.) He is 
liberal, much-loved by the cadets. He 
rescinded the Academy rules against rid- 
ing in automobiles but enforces vigilantly 
the regulations against pocket-money and 
drinking (which is punishable by court- 
martial). During his tenure the Army 
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Acme 
West Portnt’s SMITH 


“J can now wear a large ‘A’ on my sweater. 
Wouldn’t I look fine? .. .” 


and Navy have not yet been able to see 
eye-to-eye on football (save for post- 
season charity matches) but he believes 
there may soon be a rapprochement. Last 
week General Smith, after 44 years, got 
from the football team his West Point 
“A” and a gold football. “I can now wear 
a large ‘A’ on my sweater,” said the Mod- 
ern Major General. ‘Wouldn’t I look 
fine in one of them?” 


Encyclopedia Corp. 

In almost every U. S. college are bright 
students who, for cash down, furnish their 
fellows with essays, theses, reports. By 
the U. S. business credo, such a small, good 
business should be enlarged into a major 
industry. Last week it seemed in the way 
of becoming one. At Princeton appeared 
one R. J. Davey, a personable, be-knick- 
ered youth who had already visited 


Yale and Harvard seeking testimonials for 
a service which sells essays, book-reviews, 
theses and speeches. His firm, Standard 
Encyclopedia Corp. of Chicago, offers a 
$69.50 encyclopedia and a “research bu- 


reau” for subscribers. According to his 
Princeton prospects, Salesman Davey 
frankly explained that the service was not 
yet in actual operation. He was getting 
signed testimonials, on college stationery, 
Would a Princeton man be willing to give 
one in exchange for ten years of the serv- 
ice, gratis? 

Salesman Davey departed Princeton, 
leaving behind him a small flurry of edi- 
torials. The Alumni Weekly published the 
facts, said: “We hope this information will 
be spread throughout the maligned Middle 
West. If any college man there is ap- 
proached by an agent of this public- 
spirited concern, he may know that en- 
dorsements alleged to have been written 
by Yale, Harvard or Princeton undergrad. 
uates are necessarily specious—that, by 
the admission of the agent himself, they 
must be either forged or perjured.” 

In Chicago last week Standard Encyclo- 
pedia Corp., which has been in business 
since 1909, denied that it had made any 
extraordinary offers, suggested that its 
salesmen had perhaps “overstepped them- 
selves” in describing the research bureau. 


Deficits 


Like Cornell last month (Tre, April 

18), Yale University sent out word last 
week to its alumni that money is needed 
to balance this year’s budget. In the post- 
War depression, it was pointed out, the 
graduates helped raise nearly a million 
dollars. This year a deficit of more than 
half a million is expected. Yale’s income 
has dropped $372,000, because of reduc- 
tions in dividends and interest defaults, 
As if to answer frequent criticism that 
Yale, like many another big college, has 
gone on a building spree, the appeal for 
funds gives figures showing how income 
is spent. Last year 23% went for main- 
tenance of plant and buildings; 77° for 
strictly educational purposes. Next year 
Yale plans to employ 20 less instructors 
than at present but the same number of 
professors: 349. 
q@ Last fortnight Columbia University an- 
nounced that, even with economies of 
$575,000 in next year’s budget, the deficit 
will come to nearly $600,000. No salaries 
of academic officers are to be reduced. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler begged 
that Columbia’s 50,000 living degree and 
certificate holders give $10 this year and 
the next and the next. 


a — 





“Los Angelos” 


Last week Los Angeles was _ having 
geography-trouble. Choleric grew the 
civic-minded Los Angelenos and_ their 


Chamber of Commerce. To the California 
Board of Education went their protests, 
for in geographies used throughout the 
schools of the State, Los Angeles is men- 
tioned as follows: 

In /nternational Geography compiled by 
7o authors, the city is mentioned once— 
as “Los Angelos.” In Little Journeys 
Through California is a Los Angeles street 
scene of 1907. Modern Business Geogra- 
phy, published in 1930, has a shipping map 
showing one line going out of Los Angeles 
harbor.* World Geography, published in 
1927, gives the city’s population as 577,000 
(it is 1,238,048), calls the harbor poor 
and the surrounding land a desert. 


*There are 135. 
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SAFETY 


Today you see /ree Wheeling all around! QUES: 
Soon youll see free Safety Glass all around! 


WHY WAIT FOR OTHER CARS TO FOLLOW STUDEBAKER? 


TUDEBAKER led all America to Free 

Wheeling ... and Studebaker now leads all 
America to a new conception of safety by 
making Safety Plate Glass standard equip- 
ment in all windows and all windshields of all 
models free of charge! 

This Studebaker Safety Glass is identical in 
quality with that used by Pierce-Arrow and 
other cars in the higher priced field. And yet, 
the Triumphant New Studebakers have left 
nothing out to put Safety Glass in. With 32 
outstanding betterments, including vastly 
finer Free Wheeling plus fast-action Synchro- 
nized Shifting, Automatic Ride Control, Auto- 
matic Starting and Full-Cushioned Power, 
they are by far the finest cars Studebaker has 
ever built. 






mmr, STUDEBAKERS 


give you Safety Glass at no extra charge in all windshields 
--in. all windows.--in all models -- as well as 31 other Betterments 


These Triumphant New Studebakers are the 
4 great “buys” of 1932. And they lead every 
other complete line of cars in their price field 
in considering the safety of your family! Why 


> 


wait for other cars to give you complete 
Safety Glass protection without charge when 
Studebaker gives it now! 


Studebaker’s 4 Great “‘Buys”’ 
Presipent Eicut . . . . $1690 to $1990 


122 horsepower, 135” wheelbase—Reductions up to $560 
ComMMANDER Eicut . . . $1350 to $1560 
101 horsepower, 125” wheelbase—Reductions up to $235 
Dicrator Eicnt .. . . $980 to $1125 
85 horsepower, 117” wheelbase—Reductions up to $115 
STUDEBAKER Six . . . . $840 to $985 


80 horsepower, 117” wheelbase 
Prices f.o.b. South Bend. Bumpers and spare tires extra 
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ANTED! .ottm: 
e SOLUTION 


to ths AMAZING MYSTERY! 








Why does the pat- 
ented* inner lining, 
exclusively found in 
the new construc- 
tion Silver Kingball, 
give you this year 
on the average 
drive, 7 to 12 yards* 
more distance than 


ever before, stamp- 
ing it conclusively 
the world’s longest 
driving ball? 


* British Patent No. 325590. 
* Shown by tests made in England 





AWARD! 


For the description or slogan* of twenty words or less ex- 
plaining this new Silver King feature which gives you7 to12 yds. 


more carry, which is chosen by the judges of the contest to 


be the best, we will award A FREE TRIP FOR TWO PERSONS 

a seca , FOR A WEEK’S GOLF AT ST. ANDREWS AND GLENEAGLES, 
Royal and Anc’ent SCOTLAND, with traveling, hotel, and golf expenses paid. 
Golf Club, St. Andrews, Scctland *Here’s one to beat: “The sting of your swing is in the ping of the Silver King.” 








Here is the first clue. Tee up the new “King”. See it carry seven to twelve yards 
beyond your average drive. @ This new performance is the result of a Patented Inner 
Lining between the cover and core of the ball. Why this new construction gives such 
amazing distance and consistency is fully described in a booklet,“Can you Solve this 
Mystery 2”, which your professional will gladly give you, or John Wanamaker will 
gladly send you. Play the “King”; read this little booklet; then mail us your answer to 


the above question in the form of a slogan or a description of twenty words or less, 


before June 15th. @ For the answer selected as the best by the following Judges, 


Grantland Rice, Jack Kofoed, Nan O'Reilly will be awarded a free trip for two persons 
for a week's golf at St. Andrews and Gleneagles, Scotland, with traveling, hotel 
and golf expenses paid from home to home, to be taken any time in 1932 or °33. 
@ This contest is open to everyone living on the mainland of the United States, 


except employees of John Wanamaker and its adver- 


tising agency. Submit as many answers as you wish. 
In case of ties, each will receive the award. 


oy leew 


tnegiotred Trade Martt e 





KING OF THEM ALL 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Section 500 T., B’way at 10th St., New York 


lam interested in entering the St. Andrews Contest. Ask your professional for the booklet “Can 
Please mail me your descriptive booklet free. You Solve this Mystery?” fully describing our 
St. Andrews Contest and the patented inner 


SERIE c.cncatscivinenibddetphinnncwinehbesbanncnpebeed lining of the new construction Silver King or 
mail the coupon for a free copy. Try yourself 
ADDRESS or help your professional win his special prize. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Dirigible Scene 


“When I see girders snap off like 
pretzels, I know something is wrong,” 
carped Congressman Boland shortly after 
witnessing the mishap which befell the 
U. S. S. Akron last February and laid her 
up for nearly two months for repairs. But 
nothing was wrong. Last week Lakehurst 
mechanics were stitching the last bit of 
fabric to the Akron’s torn skin, finished 
tinkering her broken fin. When Lieut. 
Commander Rosendahl barks “Up ship!” 
as he sails to join the Fleet in the Pacific 
next week, his ship will rise as sound and 
airworthy as ever.* 

New, steeper-pitched propellers have 
been mounted, air screws which will take 
a bigger bite of air, increase the Akron’s 
speed to world’s fastest. But more notable 
is the installation of apparatus in the ship's 
belly to permit the nesting of five tiny 
fighting planes in a marsupial hangar, 
located amidships within the outer en- 
velope. Through a T-shaped trapdoor the 
planes, hooked to a trapeze, can be dis- 
charged or hoisted in. For the past year 
the Navy has been training special crack 
pilots to negotiate the ticklish landing, 
which consists of threading a large hook 
atop the plane to the trapeze bar on the 
mother ship. 

Because landing gear cuts down speed 
and range, the Navy plans to fly the 
Akron’s brood without gear in time of 
war. When operating on the high seas, 
both wheels and pontoons would be equally 
useless in a forced water landing. Unless 
they can reach a friendly shore and make 
a fishtail landing, pilots unable to return 
to Mother Akron will be counted as lost. 

The gargantuan hangar of Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp. at Akron, Ohio continues 
to reverberate with pounding and riveting 
as the U. S. S. Macon, second of the 
Navy’s modern dirigibles, slowly takes 
shape. If present specifications are fol- 
lowed she will be practically identical 
with her great sister. Like the Akron she 
will pouch a brood of planes. But, ship- 
like, she will have a sleeping bag for en- 
listed men, instead of the Akron’s four- 
man staterooms. Experience has enabled 
the builders to cut down weight by 8,000 
Ib., increase speed. That the Macon may 
be pounded: and riveted to completion 
next January, the House Appropriations 
Committee last week approved a_ final 
payment of $1,450,000 on the Navy’s con- 
tract. 

Unless the Macon is enlarged it will 
yield to the LZ-z129 now abuilding in 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, as “world’s 
biggest.” To house this huge ship, specifi- 
cally designed for the commercial purposes 
of Dr. Hugo Eckener, two hangars were 
thrown together. Replete with comforts 
for 52 passengers, the LZ-zr29 will next 
year go into regular service on the South 
American run. Unlike the Graf Zeppelin 
she will be inflated with non-inflammable 











*Though Lieut.-Commander Rosendahl has 
been ordered to sea duty (necessary for promo- 
tion), he will fly the Akron to the coast as 
planned before the ship’s accident, and will prob- 
ably cover the trip for the Press. He will not 
be relieved by recently-appointed Commander 
Alger H. Dressel, who may accompany him as 4 
passenger, until completion of the mission. 
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elieve It or Not 


. 1 ee You “make your own Socks 
«by Robert L. Ripley 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
‘WOULD WEAR REALSILK 
SOCKS EVEN IF | HADN'T BEEN 


PAID FOR WRITING THIS AD. 


Rip 





Around1s50 A. D., silk was worth its weight in 
gold... . Silk worms are grown from ‘‘seed.”” 
..+ There are 33 miles of silk in a pair of Real- 
silk socks. .. . Silk trains make faster time than 
mail trains... . And you men make your own 
Realsilk socks. In fact, that to me was the most 
interesting thing among all the interesting things 
I found out about Realsilk. 

Of course you don’t actually do the knitting 
but you make Realsilk make socks the way you 
want them made. 


Ergo, you “make” your socks. Here's proof: 


Up until about 1921 B. R. (Before Realsilk) 
all men’s socks were just about the same— 
structurally. ‘They had toes, heels and tops. 
And no matter what brand you wore you could 
be certain the toes would «hole out’’ first, the 
heels or soles would go next and the tops would 


hit about midship of the calf. 


hen along came Realsilk with a different 
method of selling socks. Manufacturer’s repre- 
sentatives coming right to you in your 
office or home. Talking to you. Get- 
ting first hand, what troubled you in 
the socks you were wearing; what you 
liked and didn’t like. Selling you 
Realsilk socks—coming back again to 
see if you were satisfied; wanted more. 


TIME 


What you said about those socks was used to 


make *em better; gave Realsilk the hunches 
that resulted in the improvements. Built up and 
rounded out those socks into ‘‘the best wearing 
socks in the world — bar none!’ Even now 


keeps right on improving em. 

That ‘‘inside information’’ gave Realsilk the 
lucky break in knowing just what wearers 
wanted. ‘*Designed’’ the six-ply toe —to cite 
just one of the exclusive Realsilk features. 

In fact, because Realsilk has the golden 
opportunity of selling socks direct to you and 
getting your personal ideas about "em, Realsilk 
wearers are actually Realsilk designers. You 
dictate the needs; the factory fixes you up. 

So, when you come right down to it, you have 
made Realsilk socks what they are today and 
you wives and mothers and sisters have done the 


same for Realsilk stockings. 


Beleve It or Not! 


REALEILK 


SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 
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THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(Found Only in Realsilk) 


Gd) Six-Ply Toe—which is the best wearing 
sock toe in the world (patent pending). 
(2) Two-Ply High-Spliced Heel—to pre- 
vent those exasperating holes where the shoe 
rubs. (3) Two-Ply Double Sole — longer 
wear. (4) More Compact Weave — 240 
needles — more actual wear —and better 
looks for the money. Longest Silk Leg 
Found in Any Socks—the bigger the foot 
size, the longer the leg. 
() Double Garter Top— 
non-rippable—comfortable. 
(7) Triple-Fast Hygienic 
Dyes—tast to light, wash- 
ing and perspiration, Color 
cannot harm the feet. 
Realsilk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
World’s largest manufac- 
turers of silk hosiery 


\, Branches in 250 cities. 





“Co !Comen: If you have read 
this sock ad, please know that the 
Realsilk Representative who calls at 
the home also brings a complete line 
of women’s fine hosiery and lingerie. 
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Se Car SE | helium. But because helium is much more ren Gamaliel Harding, editor of the Mar. 


“* She Lifetime 


Cawn Mower” 
~~ d : 






U) 
deserves the best 
OUR LAWN advertises your 


home to all who pass. Keep 





it looking its best with the 
famous NOVO Lawn Mower. 
According to thousands of users, 
it cuts smoothest and runs easiest. 
Silent, too! . . . Yet it is moder- 
ately priced—costs least of all 
when you consider its freedom 
from repair expense and its 
longer usefulness . .. The NOVO 
is guaranteed to last a lifetime— 


expensive than hydrogen, Dr. Eckener 
plans to install fire-proof hydrogen bal- 
lonets inside the helium cells for use in 
regulating altitude. Like the Akron and 
the Macon, the LZ-129 (which Dr. 
Eckener wants to name Hindenburg) is 
designed and equipped throughout so that 
hydrogen can be used in a pinch, should 
helium, a U. S. monopoly, become un- 
obtainable. 

Unheralded and unsung, Dr. Eckener’s 
old Graf last week, on regular schedule, 
completed her third round-trip to Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. Only one delay marred her 
winter season. Departing for the second 
trip, the Graf fouled a radio antenna, 
slightly ripped fabric, broke a propeller. 
The old Graf is doomed after the Hinden- 
burg is launched. 

Ever since scrappers set upon Britain’s 
R-100 with hammer & tongs, Germany 
and the U. S. have alone borne the burden 
of dirigible development. But last week 
Russia hove upon the dirigible scene. 
Comrade Pourmal, recently appointed 
Soviet Chief of Dirigible Construction, 
issued a bold pronunciamento: 

“Dirigibles can be constructed and 





| utilized properly only in the Soviet Union. 


No capitalist country can construct such 
craft on a large scale. Even the United 
States, with its great financial and tech- 
nical resources, carries out its dirigible 
construction on a handicraft scale, pro- 
ducing only one or two ships yearly... . 
It would not be worth our time and money 
were we to undertake dirigible building at 
the American rate.” 

To help Comrade Pourmal make giant 


| gas bags with the abandon of a lusty in- 





made throughout of steel and 
other unbreakable materials, rig- 
idly interlocked. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
NOVO ’s many superior features 
—and for valuable free booklet, 
Beautiful Lawns. Or mail the 


coupon below today. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE UNBREAKABLE 
Cauwn Mower 


aD 


A regular 
stock NOVO was 
plunged from a 12 
speeding airplane ~ , 
at 1072 feet—was --) re 
buried in the earth ie) , 
by the terrific impact as it oo 
struck—vyet not a part was 
broken, Its rigid frame was not 
even sprung out of alignment! 





THE F. &N. LAWN MOWER CO. 
* World’s Largest Lawn + 
Mower Manufacturers 
Richmond, Indiana 
Please send me full particulars on 
NOVO, “The Lifetime Lawn Mower,” 
and free booklet, BEAUTIFUL LAWNS. 


ee 
RR sit Ktdcicitnadispethydsécion 


| fant blowing bubbles, Italy’s famed Gen- 


eral Umberto Nobile will shortly arrive in 
Moscow, will become the technical brains 
behind Russia’s balloon blowing. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller 
(second son of John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr.); and Mrs. Rockefeller; a son. 


| Engaged. William Hale Harkness, 
| cousin of Philanthropist Edward Stephen 
| Harkness (Yale’s famed Harkness Quad- 
rangle), brother-in-law of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy for Aeronautics David Sin- 
ton Ingalls; and Elisabeth Grant, Manhat- 
tan socialite. 





























| Sued for Divorce. Horace Liveright, 
| publisher and theatrical producer; by Ac- 
tress Elise Bartlett. former wife of Actor 
Joseph Schildkraut: in Manhattan. 


Divorced. Professor Frederick Grant 
Banting, 39, Nobel laureate, co-discoverer 
| of insulin (see p. 25); from Marion Rob- 
| ertson Banting. 


| Divorced. Frances Williams, musico- 
medienne; from Lester Clark, orchestra 
| pianist; in Chicago. Grounds: cruelty, 
fighting. Said Miss Williams: “When I 
| was playing in The New Yorkers, my hus- 
band was playing in the pit. He often 
missed beats just to annoy me.” 


. 


Retired. George H. Van Fleet, 68, 
closest business associate of the late War- 











ion Star during Harding’s terms as Sena- 
tor and President. The Star is now owned 
by Ohio’s Brush-Moore Newspapers, Ine. 





Left. By the late Richard Edgar Hora- 
tio Wallace, prodigious British scrivener; 
an estate of £18,000 (about $67,500) and 
debts of £81,000 (about $303,750). Said 
his relict: “It would be idle to beat about 
the bush. The figure of £81,000 represents 
... heavy racing losses andthe fact . . . that 
we had been living above our income. . , . 
We gave big parties . . . and generally 
Edgar was spending right and left as 
though it were certain that the big sums 
he was earning for a time from his theat- 
rical activities could continue, automati- 
cally, forever.” 





Died. Bangwan, 35, tribal chief of the 
saucer-lipped Ubangi; of Bright’s disease; 
in Sarasota, Fla. A six-foot, tattooed war- 
rior from the French Congo, Chief Baag- 
wan drooped in his U. S. life of enforced 
ease. He left seven saucer-lipped relicts, 
three of them in John Ringling’s Circus. 


¢ 











Died. Edward Taylor Scott, 48, able 
editor of the Manchester Guardian, son of 
its late, great Editor Charles Prestwich 
Scott (Time, Jan. 11), drowned after a 
dinghy, in which he was rowing to his 
yacht, capsized; in Lake Windermere, 
Westmorland, England. His 16-year-old 
son was rescued. 

Died. Mary Morton, 51, daughter of 
the late U. S. Vice President Levi Parsons 
Morton (1889-93 under Benjamin Harri- 
son); after a short illness; in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 








Died. Edward M. Beers, 54, Congress- 
man from the 18th Pennsylvania District; 
of complications following influenza; in 
Washington. 


Died. Gustavus Frederick, Cardinal 
Piffl, 67, Archbishop of Vienna and Pri- 
mate of Austria; of apoplexy; in Vienna. 














Died. Howard Stockton, 90, lawyer, 
onetime president of American Bell Tele- 
phone Co., father of President Philip 
Stockton of Boston’s First National Bank; 


after a brief illness; in Boston. 





** site 
Died. Joseph Warren Keifer, 96, one of 
the three known surviving Civil War gen- 
erals,* longtime (1877-85, 1905-11) Con- 
gressman from Ohio, onetime (1881-83) 
Speaker of the House; of old age; in 
Springfield, Ohio. Educated under the 
régime of the late, great President Horace 
Mann of Antioch College, he rose to fame 
as a divisional commander for General 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, was 
four times wounded. During the Spanish 
War, President McKinley appointed him 
Major General of volunteers, and he was 
later elected 1st Commander-in-Chief of 
the Spanish War Veterans. As Speaker of 
the House he formulated the Cloture rule. 
A determined foe of war, he addressed the 
Conference on Universal Peace at Brussels 
in 1911, was a U. S. representative to the 
1914 Stockholm peace conference that was 
never held. 

*The other two: Major General Adelbert Ames, 


95, of Tewksbury, Mass.: Brigadier General John 
Fred Pierson, 93, of Manhattan. 
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HER VERY FIRST RIDE! 


IN THE next few years, everything in this young 
lady’s life will be an event. First tooth. First Christ- 
mas. First step. First birthday. All will be cele- 
brated with the homage due a duchess. Even now 
she is taking her very first ride . . . a short journey 
in the hospital elevator. Mighty precious cargo... 
must be handled with care! 


Be assured this elevator will do its part in adding 
to the comfort of this child and her mother while 
they’re in the hospital. Its doors will open and 
close softly. It will start and stop gradually, free 
from unpleasant sensations. Its movement, though 
fast, will be almost unnoticeable. It will always stop 
level with the floor. 


It’s a truly modern conveyance . . . this elevator 
-».and a credit to its maker, Otis Elevator Company. 
Its motor, its attractive car, the devices which make 
it move smoothly, swiftly, silently . . . all these were 
perfected by Otis engineers and represent years and 
years of goed hard work. 


You can have the convenience of a fine elevator 
in your own apartment or office building, for Otis 
has perfected modern elevator transportation for 
every variety of need — the automatic elevator for 
the smaller apartment, the automatic collective con- 
trol system for the larger one, the signal control 
elevator for the office building, and so on. 

If you feel your elevators are not giving the ser- 
vice they should and that the system needs modern- 
ization, suggest to your building owner that he 
investigate the Otis Modernization Plan. The Otis 
office in your city will be glad to explain to him how 
elevators can be modernized at low cost. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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EXECUTIVES 


ave your 
records 


BURNED RECORDS delay 
resumption of business 


F fire struck your office tonight, 
what would happen to your 
“Proof of Loss’’ records? If they 
burned, you'd find it almost impos- 
sible toresume business. In fact 47% 
of companies never start up again. 
Why? Because loss of customer re- 
cords generally means immediate 
loss of customers. Loss of inventory 
records brings unavoidable delays in 
insurance settlement. 


FREE Fire Hazard Report 


Are your records safe? We'll gladly 
make you a free Fire Hazard Survey. 
It will take only a few minutes of 
yourtime. Mailing thecoupon 
brings you this precautionary serv- 
ice without any obligation ! So why 
not mail the coupon now! 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT 66, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

I would like to have a free Fire Hazard 
Report for my records. 


SIGNED 


FIRM NAME...... 





ADDRESS.... 














Cf: Sif 
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Ravel Race 

The start was even. Conductor Serge 
Koussevitzky came out on Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall stage last week at precisely 
the same moment that Leopold Stokowski 
appeared on the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music stage. Koussevitzky’s entrance was 
dignified, unflurried. Stokowski fairly flew 
from the wings. But then Stokowski had 
a longer first lap. He had the gloomy 
Fourth Symphony of Finnish Jan Sibelius 
to get through with, whereas Koussevitzky 
had only a trifling piece by Corsican Henri 
Martelli. Stokowski’s pace was brisk but 
with odds so against him it was not sur- 
prising that Koussevitzky was ready first 
to start on the first U. S. performance of 
Maurice Ravel’s new Piano Concerto. 

Koussevitzky deserved to win. Com- 
poser Ravel had promised him the pre- 
miére to help celebrate the Boston Sym- 
phony’s semi-centennial (Trme, Oct. 13, 
1930). Ravel claimed then that he was 
“aiming less at profundity than at setting 
in relief the pianist’s virtuosity.” Just the 
same he could not get his Concerto fin- 
ished last year. It took him two years to 
write it, working ten and twelve hours a 
day. When it was done, his contract with 
Koussevitzky was already broken. Con- 
ductor Stokowski was also a potent leader 
with a penchant for doing “first times.” 
What could be more diplomatic than to 
have both conductors present the Con- 
certo simultaneously? 

Stokowski’s performance and Kousse- 
vitzky’s were typical. Stokowski’s was 
brilliant, electric. Koussevitzky’s had 
more elegance, more finesse. Ravel’s 
music was equally characteristic. There 
was a gay, light beginning in which the 
piano took the lead while the orchestra 
shimmered all around it, a slow movement 
lengthily developed and embroidered, a 
quick finale discreetly syncopated. All of 
it was the glittering, impersonal kind of 
music that people have come to associate 
with the Ravel so notedly fastidious about 
his neckties, his pastries. his home-grown 
hot-house flowers. Bostonians liked the 
soloing of Pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma. 
Philadelphians were just as pleased with 
Pianist Sylvan Levin. In both cities the 
urbane Ravel has become so popular that 
his Concerto was accepted unquestion- 
ingly as a big event of the season. 
Earnest Reveler 

It costs about $700 to give a recital in 
Manhattan’s Town Hall,* the place where 
many ambitious young musicians like to 
start showing what they can do. Few first 
recitals pay for themselves; the most suc- 





; cessful débuts rarely realize more than a 


few hundred dollars. Tenor James Melton 
makes much more than that every week 
singing three or four easy songs over the 
radio for Coca-Cola. So it was obviously 
not for his supper that he sang last week 
in formal Town Hall. 

In Town Hall the programs put on by 


*The wise débutant figures on spending $300 
for the rent of the hall ($250 if it is an afternoon 
recital), $100 for a manager’s fee, $300 for pub- 





| licity, advertising, rent of piano. Singers, violin- 


ists and cellists have to pay their accompanists 
besides (average fee: $75—$100). 


earnest young singers are fairly well stand. 
ardized. They include a classical com. 
poser or two, groups of French and Ger. 
man songs, a final group in English. James 


‘ Melton’s program conformed exactly to 


the pattern set by the earnest, more indi. 
gent débutants who have preceded him, 


He sang most of it through his nose. ' 


depended on high, exaggerated pianissimi 
for many of his effects, gave feeble, skin- 
deep interpretations of well-worn songs, 
But his venture was noteworthy if his per. 
formance was not. A high-priced radio 
entertainer was attempting in a modest 
manner to establish musical prestige. 
James Melton is first tenor of the Rey- 
elers, greatest money-making male quartet, 
He is not one of the original Revelers. 
Only two are: Lewis James, the quartet's 








Apeda 
Coca-CoLa’s MELTON 
He did not sing for his supper. 


genial second tenor who comes from Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., is good enough to solo some- 
times with Manhattan’s Philharmonic; 
Wilfred Glenn, square-set, sandy-haired 
bass who grew up on a Mexican ranch. 
Pianist Frank Black joined the Revelers in 
1925, started making the smooth arrange- 
ments which make Revelers sound better 
than other male quartets. 

The two new Revelers still look like 
good-natured college boys: Baritone Phil 
Dewey, who not long ago was earning $3 4 
Sunday singing in the Methodist Church 
choir of Bloomington, Ind.; and tall (6 
ft. 24 in.) James Melton from Ocala, 
Fla. In 1929, shortly before the quar- 
tet took its first European tour, young 
James Melton married Marjorie Louise 
McClure, daughter of Novelist Marjorie 
Barkley McClure. The Revelers earn 
their big money now broadcasting for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. over a 
nation-wide hook-up. They broadcast for 
Buick too, over a midwestern hook-up. 
With a substantial Coca-Cola contract be- 
sides, James Melton will make an easy 
$100,000 this year. It enables him to live 
in an expensive penthouse apartment, keep 
a sailing yacht on the Hudson. 


— 
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Through FIVE WARS, 


SEVEN PANICS and all 


CONFLAGRATIONS 


The Hartford has been doing business 
honestly and successfully for more than one 
hundred and twenty years. It has passed 
through seven panics and periods of de- 
pression and five wars without having the 
goodness of its contracts brought into 
question. 

The Hartford has repeatedly met the 
onslaught of hurricanes in Florida and in 
St. Louis and in Louisville and in hundreds 
of other localities and paid out millions to 
indemnify its policy-holders whose prop- 
erty was destroyed by those storms. 

The Hartford has successfully satisfied 
the often enormous claims resulting from 
every conflagration that has occurred in the 
history of the United States, beginning 
with Augusta, Georgia, in 1829, and con- 
tinuing through conflagrations at New 
York in 1835 and later at Portland, St. 
John’s, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Jack- 
sonville, Milwaukee, San Francisco, and 


dozens of other cities of smaller size. 


THE 





HARTFORD 

















Once in the early days when the extent of its losses in a confla- 
gration were as yet unknown and its directors feared that 
they might be more than the company could pay, those direc- 
tors pledged their own private fortunes in advance so that 
there might be no doubt but that the Hartford would pay, 
and it did pay and paid in full. 

The New York conflagration in 1835 and again in 1845 


bankrupted twenty-three out of twenty-six New York companies, 


but the Hartford paid. m- 


Chicago conflagration bankrupted every Chicago company and 
more than fifty others, including seven Connecticut companies, 
but the Hartford paid. Its losses in San Francisco were larger than 
those ever incurred by one insurance company in any conflagra- 
tion in the world’s history, but the Hartford paid and paid in 
cash. No wonder the Hartford is well known! No wonder 
people ask for it! It has never failed to make good its contracts. 


It has kept the faith! 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HART F Oo Rn ib ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY 








EVERY 





FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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‘This is a Page 


from TIME’S Appleton Survey 


{FOR THOSE WHO LIKE STATISTICS IN THE RAW} 









been talking 

about markets at different income levels, recog- 
nizing that people with different incomes vary as 
prospects for almost every product from soap to 
automobiles. But, there has never been 
a measure of markets at different income levels. 


JOR a long time, advertisers have 


until now, 


Now 
half retail purchases made in the sample American 
town of Appleton, Wisconsin, as told toinvestigators 


Time has the records of a million and 


by housewives, verified by dealer records, correlated 
with actual state income tax returns. 


The result is the first measure of relative buying 
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habits and preferences at different income levels. 


With this measure you can allocate your adver- 
tising dollars in accordance with the potential vol- 
ume, the ease and frequency of selling at different 
income levels. 

With this measure, you can make your advertis- 
ing dollars bring maximum returns in sales. 

Have you been spending too much to reach 
middle-class markets? Have you been spending too 
little to win and safeguard others? 


Markets By Incomes, the first survey based on 


actual income tax returns, will give you a clew. 
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‘This is a Parable 


based on the page from TIME’S Appleton Survey 


[FOR THOSE WHO DON’T] 
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mem 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


First-choice medium for 


upper income bracket coverage 


in every U. S. community 





JOE sells electric refrigerators. He covers the big neighbor- 
hood west of the railroad track—where the middle-class 
families live. 

Joe called on 5,860 families. He sold 178 refrigerators. 
That’s a pretty good record—178 refrigerators. But he had to 
call on a lot of people 


5.860. 





In other words, Joe wasted 32 out of every 33 calls. 








MAC sells electric refrigerators, too. But he covers the 
wealthier pn siei up on the Heights. 

Mac called on 339 families. He sold 35 refrigerators. 

Not as many as Joe, of course—but wait a minute! Mac only 
called on 339 families. 

In other ale Mac sold 1 refrigerator for every 9 calls. 
After Mac has called on 5,860 families, he will have sold 651 


\i refrigerators. 
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Suppose each salesman makes 33 calls a day . . 
Joe sells 7 refrigerator each day. 
Mac sells ?% refrigerators each day. 


Which makes the most money each day for his em- 
ployer? 
Which contributes most to the net profits? 


Suppose you could cover both kinds of territory in every 
community. Which would you start work in first? 
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To shippers and users 
of dry commodities: 


May 2, 199 © 


General American Tank Car Corporation 
announces A TANK CAR 
To Carry Dry-FLowInc SOo.ips! 


FTER years of research and thousands of 
miles of road tests, General American 
Tank Car Corporation now announces one of 
the most far-reaching freight transportation de- 


velopments of the century 
...@ railroad car to carry 
dry-flowing solids in bulk. 
Advantages of bulk 
shipment are manifold. 
Shipping in bulk is more 
convenient, more eco- 
nomical, more efficient. 
These advantages, here- 
tofore available only to 
the shipper of liquids, 
are now open to you. 
The new Dry-Flo car 
will revolutionize the 
shipment of many com- 
modities— cement, lime, 
silica sands, sulphur, fer- 
tilizers, cleaning com- 


pounds, soda ash, pottery clays, Fuller's Earth 


FACTS 
about the DRY-FEoO car 


Provided with conveying machinery within the 
car, which enables the use of but one outlet, and 
the simplest possible conveying machinery for 
carrying material from car to plant. 
Water-tightand dust-proof. Divided into three 
compartments, the two end compartments carry- 
ing the lading and the small center compartment 
communicating with the dome, for the unloading 
machinery. Power furnished by an electric motor 
located within the dome or by means of external 
power which may be applied by a shaft provided. 
The operation of the car is simplicity itself, it 
only being necessary to opena valveat the bottom 
of the car and connect up the motor by means of 
a flexible cable to a source of electric power. 
More convenient, more economical, 
more efficient, and safer. 


¢———— 


trial trips. It is loaded through openings at the 
top of the car, and the product is uniformly 
transported to a bottom outlet by simple 
conveying equipment. Because the Dry-Flo 


car now makes possible 
the bulk shipment of dry 
commodities heretofore 
shipped only in packages, 
it will make substantial 
savings for many indus- 
tries. If you are either a 
shipper or user of a dry- 
flowing solid, undoubt- 
edly your industry is one 
which needs the Dry-Flo 
cat. We will be happy to 
discuss its various uses 


with you. AddressGeneral 
American Tank Car Corp., 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Building, Chicago, IIl. 


“ “ “ 


( pens AMERICAN, supplement- 


—these and many other granular materials 
can now, for the first time, be shipped as 
conveniently and efficiently as standard tank 
cars handle liquid commodities. 
Old-fashioned shipping methods must give 
way to the Dry-Flo car. Packaging expenses 
are eliminated. Handling costs are reduced. 
The inefficiency of shovel and wheelbarrow 
methods is no longer necessary. Safety in 
handling, and freedom from dust are assured. 
The practicability of the Dry-Flo car has 
already been demonstrated through numerous 


ing the car service of the railroads, for 
years has been a pioneer in modern freight 
transportation. The new Dry-Flo car should 
bring back to the railroads shipments of 
granular commodities which they have lost. 
Still more important, the convenience and 
economy of this new car, will keep much 
business on the railroads at a profit both to 
carrier and shipper. Its invention marks but 
one more important step in the development 
of railroads ... the most efficient means 
of transportation man has ever known. 
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Bear Hunt (Cont’d) 


To Brigadier General Charles Gates 
Dawes the New York Stock Exchange is 
just a “peanut stand” (see p. 12), but to 
the Senate Committee on Banking & Cur- 
rency the low price of Wall Street peanuts 
is a matter of grave concern. Fortnight 
ago the committee summoned Exchange 
President Richard Whitney, heard from 
him that not short selling or bear raids, but 
liquidation by “people who are trying 
to give these United States of ours away” 
is responsible for the currently depressed 
stock market (Trm_E, April 25). Last week 
the committee continued its bear hunt. 

Somewhat irked by Mr. Whitney’s com- 
posed manner and cool utterances, the 
committee set off on a new angle of in- 
quiry. Senator Walcott of Connecticut, 
President Hoover’s good friend who started 
the inquiry, had less to say last week, left 
the conduct of the investigation to Chair- 
man Peter Norbeck (who was in the West 
when it was voted) and to the committee’s 
new counsel, William A. Gray of Philadel- 
phia. First move of the committee was 
to publish the names of 350 traders who 
were short 2,500 or more shares as of April 
8. The 350 included many well known 
operators, many dummies. Among them: 

Matthew Chauncey Brush, president of 
American International Corp., famed bear 
and first witness called by the committee 
after Mr. Whitney. 

American Brush Co., headed by G. S. 
Brush, brother of Matthew. 

Bernard E. (“Sell ’em Ben”) Smith, 
known in Wall Street as “No. 1 bear.” 

W. E. Hutton & Co., where Smith 
makes his office. 

Ludwig Bendix, no relation to Vincent. 

Miss M. A. Boyle, who was identified as 
an associate of Bernard Mannes Baruch, 
financier and Democrat, but denied she 
held the account for him. 

George F. Breen, famed as a “market 
maker.” 

Harry Content (“most 
man in Wall Street”’). 

Arthur William Cutten, once Chicago’s 
best known bull. 

Marquis de San Miguel. 

Herbert L. Dillon of Eastman, Dillon & 
Co. 

Stuyvesant Fish. 

Bertha, Joseph and Paolino Gerli (silk). 

Thomas Montgomery Howell, Chicago 
grain operator, who last summer cornered 
70%, of the visible corn supply, squeezed 
shorts, said: “I go along, ask no quarter, 
don’t give any.” 

Coleman F. Madden, known on race 
tracks as “Handsome Coley.” who recently 
told friends he “preferred Wall Street to 
the horses.” 

B.C. Neidecker, War aviator, managing 
director of the Travelers Bank of Paris 
(also listed). 

Raymond Patenotre, member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

Zalmon Gilbert Simmons (beds). 

Greva Compania, headed by William 
Greve, president of New York Investors, 
Inc., vice chairman of Prudence Co., Inc. 

Bear Parade. Before the committee 


cold-blooded 


reviewing stand began to pass a parade of 
almost 


legendary figures—men whose 


names committeemen and the Wall- 
Street-conscious public had linked with 
million-dollar deals, but whose persons had 
hitherto been concealed in the abysses of 
Wall Street. Leading the parade was Mat- 
thew Chauncey Brush. In marked con- 
trast to Mr. Whitney’s quiet precision 
(which irritated Chairman Norbeck to the 
point of shouting: “You're hopeless!’’) 
was the bluff readiness-to-tell-all of Wit- 
ness Brush. Mr. Brush greeted Counsel 
Gray (an old friend), blithely told how he 
started in Boston with “pretty skinny trad- 
ing’ ten years ago while he was president 
of American International Ship-Building 
Corp. In 1929 he was a big bull, did not 
become a bear until the next year. In 








at the advanced price, and the fellow who 
closed the market up sells it to them. 
“It’s pathetic, the basis on which the 
average traders buy stock. They get a 
circular from Heinie & Kabooble, just over 
here from Greece two months,* telling 
them that XYZ is a great buy, and they 
all jump in. That’s no exaggeration.” 
His own system is to buy and sell over 
long periods. He said he had never been 
on the Exchange floor, had been in a brok- 
er’s office only three or four times. He 
takes his position, either long or short, and 
clings to it. “If a stock is a buy at gq it’s 
a buy at 100. I don’t think my short po- 
sition has any more effect on the market 
than a rabbit. Patriotism has no more 
to do with it than that inkwell.” He said 
he was still holding one stock which he 
thought would sell ten points lower in the 
next six months, but “the man don’t live 














Wide World 
BEAR BrusH 


“Al Capone is a piker compared to that 
racket.” 


1929 he was 125,000 shares long of the 
market with a liquidation value of $15,- 
000,000; since then he has been at times 
125,000 shares short. He agreed that the 
Exchange statistics on short ‘sales did not 
give an accurate picture of bear opera- 
tions, since they did not include short 
sales covered the same day. He offered a 
sharp contradiction to Mr. Whitney’s tes- 
timony (and to a major point in all Mr. 
Whitney’s declarations in defense of the 
Exchange) by opining that short selling 
does temporarily depress the market, that 
short sales covered the same day do add to 
breaking prices. 

Bear Brush vigorously opposed abolition 
of short selling. If no bears sold against 
foolish bidding or covered when there was 
foolish selling, he said. there would be “‘ter- 
rific swings” in the market. “The use of 
dummy names has advantages and disad- 
vantages. If word got round that some 
bad actor was selling short. the market 
might fall out of bed.” He said that push- 
ing a stock up is as bad as pushing it down 
—‘“especially if it’s done just at the close 
of day’s market. The fellow out on 
Keokuk tells his brother over a stein of 
beer: ‘See what Telephone or Steel did?’ 
Next morning they rush in and buy some 





Acme 


BEAR ROCKEFELLER 


“Terrible” “A good many millions.” 
who can tell what the market will do in 
the next six months.” 

His thick grey hair rumpled, his face 
twisted into a wry smile, Bear Brush an- 
nounced: “I’m going to be shot when J 
get back to New York.” 

Senator Brookhart: Have they got 
rackets like Al Capone up there? 

Mr. Brush: Al Capone is a piker com- 
pared to that racket. 

New Yorkers smiled, remembered color- 
ful Mr. Brush’s reputation for giving a 
party every night, for sending birthday tel- 
egrams to hundreds of people. He has a 
passion for elephants, owns 1,100 elephant 
figures in gold, ivory, wood, silver. Once 
he had a live one hoisted to the roof of a 
hotel where he was giving a party. 

A far different witness was baldish 
Percy Rockefeller. Shy and beady-eyed, 
looking to the camera much like his cous- 
in’s friend Soul Surgeon Frank Buchman 





*Witness Brush was, of course, speaking fig- 
uratively. His mind was dimly echoing a name 
once famed in Chicago, “Heinie Keboobler.”’ 
That was the name of two famed oldtime saloons 
—one on Quincy Street, one on South State. Both 
were full of practical-joking devices—stairways 
which suddenly folded under you, telephones that 
spit in your eye, rubber pretzels, dribble glasses, 
electric wiring to give a shock with your change 
at the bar or to the. unwary in the lavatory. 
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Every Year Since 1921 


For eleven years Central Mutual Policy Holders have saved 30% 





on their fire insurance protection. Through all the peaks and valleys | 


of economic conditions, the sound and conservative management of 
Central Mutual has permitted the payment of a 30% dividend to 


policy holders. All Central Mutual Policy Holders are preferred | 


risks. They are the type of people who read “Time”, intelligent, | 


progressive and open-minded. They base their judgment on facts, 
and friendship is only incidental in a matter of such vital impor- 
tance as fire insurance protection and fire insurance costs. You can 


join this select group of business executives, who have paid 30% | 





less for sound fire insurance every year since 1921... There is a | 
local Central agent near you. Send for him. Or write us and we | 


will send you his name and a book of facts on fire insurance which 
you should read. 


Mem “CENTRAL ~ 


a= MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Dividends To C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Policy Holders 


Since 


bo 1921 FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 











(see p. 22), he was prodded unmercifully 
by Counsel Gray. He said he could ng 
remember what stocks he had sold las 
January (12,000 shares), although he had 
covered them only five or six weeks ago 
Mr. Gray could get no substantiation of 
stories that Mr. Rockefeller, sitting o 
bank boards, would learn what. stocks 
would be forced on the market at certain 
figures, after which the bears would force 
prices down below the level at which the 
banks would continue loans, enabling the 
bears to cover at big profits. Mr. Rocke. 
feller denied he had any knowledge of 
when banks would call loans. 

Q. There has been a rumor that you 
broke with President Hoover and became 
a short seller to depress prices. Is that 
rumor correct? 

A, Now what object would I have in 
doing a thing like that? 

Q. Perhaps to hurt Mr. Hoover's 
chance for re-election. 

A. Oh, no! I am a Republican. 

Q. Senator Walsh just said he believes 
international bankers have smashed the 
market to force the United States into a 
position where we must cancel War Debts, 
Do you think he is correct in that belief? 

A. All those stories are ridiculous, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. Rockefeller told the committee he 
met Ben Smith when Smith sold him one 
of his first automobiles, some 20 years 
ago. 

His own losses, he said, had been “ter- 
rible.” 

Senator Couzens: How much is “ter- 
rible?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: A good many millions. 

Finaily, he told the committee he had 
not sold short in the last five weeks. Sena- 
tor Copeland of New York (who had just 
dropped in to listen) got up and walked 
out. Said he: “They are conducting this 
like a police court.” 

Next in line came Bernard E. Smith and 
Thomas E. Bragg. Bear Bragg estimated 
he had been short as much as 50,000 shares 
at one time, “but right now my short 
accounts are between 12,000 and 15,000 
shares.” But far more interesting to the 
committee than his short operations was 
his story of a $32,000,000 bull pool in 
Anaconda Copper just before the 1929 
crash. 

Q. How much did you put in? 

A. About $500,000. I think Mr. Smith 
put in a half million and Mr. Rockefeller 
$120,000 

Q. Go ahead and name the others. 

Mr. Bragg named John Jacob Raskob, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; William F. Kenny, contractor 
friend of Alfred Emanuel Smith; William 
Crapo Durant, onetime president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; General Motorsman 
Frederic John Fisher, and Michael J. 
Meehan, theatre ticket seller who rose to 
Wall Street power by riding Radio from 
$25 a share to $549. 

Senator Couzens: How did the opera- 
tion come out? 

Mr. Bragg: I lost $400,000. Others may 
have lost more. 

Senator Couzens: What representations 
were held out to get people to join? 

Mr. Bragg: Possible profit. 

Counsel Gray: Wasn't that pool formed 
because of the ability of this group to 
manipulate the market? 
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ry.\HE past few years have 
4 brought many changes. 
Some have been surface changes 
only. Some have gone deep into 
the fabric of the nation. 

There is one thing, however, 
that has not changed and never 
will change . . . the desire of the 
people for an improved standard 
of living. 

The processes of life go on. 
Babies are being born. Young 
people are growing into ma- 
turity. The marriage bureaus 
are open. 

The wife or mother of 1932 is 
swayed by the same emotions, 


moved by the same desires, stirred 


by the same instinctive love of 


beauty, influenced by the same 
fundamental needs as her mother 
or grandmother before her. The 
only difference is that she lives 
and moves in a world of wider 
activity and has correspondingly 
greater needs. 

Men are wearing out shoes 
and suits and shirts and needing 
They 


tobacco, They are driving motor 


new ones. are smoking 
cars and deciding mentally on 
the cars they will buy next 


week or next month or next year. 





Conditions may limit spending 
for a time but they cannot stop 
for very long the eternal pushing 
forward that is characteristic of 
the American nation. 

In times of depression there is 
always agitation for a lowering 
of standards—a feeling that the 
methods of the street-corner 
barker are needed to sell goods. 
No one who really understands 
people can be a sincere believer 
in such a policy. 

The street-corner barker may 
attract a crowd. He may make 
a sale but he never makes a 
customer. His is the voice of 


He 


of the faith and confidence that 


expediency. inspires none 
are the keystone of every suc- 
cessful business. The changes 
of the past few years have not 
changed that. 

People as a whole are honest 
and truthful in their dealings with 
other people. They expect the 
same honesty and truthfulness in 
the firms and manufacturers with 
whom they deal. 

Extravagant boasting and chal- 
lenging statement do not make 
an individual popular among his 
fellows. By the same token they 


are unlikely to be of value to a 
manufacturer in his advertising. 

Today, as always, the most pro- 
ductive advertisements are those 
which are written simply and sin- 
cerely and designed to render a 
helpful service. Messages that 
will be received by the reader in 
much the same manner as a letter 
from a friend. 

It should be remembered 
always that there is a funda- 
mental difference between writ- 
ing to the people and writing 
down to them. To attempt to 
justify careless, hurried manu- 
script on the ground that it is 
in the language of the people is 
to place the intelligence of the 
people at a very low level. 

The way to large volume is not 
to sell the very rich or the very 
poor but the great middle-class 
which forms the chief purchasing 


power of this country. 


N-WV-AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York « Boston « CHICAGO 


San Francisco « Detroit « Lonpon 
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200 Tooth Points 


Carry the Load 


HERE is considerable difference between 
what a file will do in theory and in actual 
industrial use. 


If a 14” Flat Bastard File is laid flat across 
the steel it is cutting, about two hundred 
tooth points to the square inch bear the pres- 
sure of the filer’s arm. 


Actually this seldom happens. The filer gen- 
erally works at an angle, reducing the num- 
ber of tooth points that carry the pressure 
from two hundred to somewhere between 
thirty and forty. 


Nicholson Files are made to meet working 
conditions as they actually exist in industrial 
plants. The file steel is tempered and the 
tooth points shaped to stand the uneven and 
necessarily strenuous pressure that a file gets 
in the hands of industrial workers. 


It is the capacity of Nicholson Files to meet 
existing working conditions which has 
made them outstanding favorites in hun- 
dreds of industrial plants. 


Hardware and mill supply dealers carry complete 
stocks of Nicholson Files 


bring one of them to 
your factory when he 
is next in your vicinity 


Nicholson Service En- 
gineers are constantly 
helping our customers 
in solving questions d 
connected with files. ain 
A word to us will @ eo 
al De 
ne M \) 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





. NICHOLSON FILE Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 











Mr. Bragg: I don’t think there was any | 
manipulation. i. 

Counsel Gray: Oh, be a little frank with 
this committee. You didn’t just take 
$32,000,000 into the market and then g / 
down and wait. Tell us some truth. 
Senator Glass: I protest against bully. 
ragging the witness that way. : 

Bear Smith told the committee: “People 
do call me one of the big operators, by; | 
nobody has ever called me a big bear | 
raider to my face.” Mr. Gray tried but 





failed to get him to admit that the floor | 
specialist in a stock would give to pook | 


information as to buying and _ selling 
orders on his books. i 

Counsel Gray: But take the radio pod, 
Meehan, the exchange specialist, was a 
member. 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Meehan has never been 
a member of any pool. The pool account 
has always been in his wife’s name. 

While the committee was debating 
whether to call Messrs. Raskob, Fisher 
and Kenny, Mr. Raskob was waiting pa- 
tiently in Washington, had even dropped 
into the hearing one day to see how things 
were going. Broker Meehan _ hastened 
from New York to testify; William H. 
Danforth of Boston arrived from Florida. 
Meanwhile Counsel Gray and his assistant 
David Stock were reading hundreds of 
anonymous letters giving tips about spe- 
cific operations and operators. With so 
much material on hand and so many wit- 
nesses waiting to testify, the committee 
decided to send special investigators to 
New York, voted to make a full investiga- 


tion of the stockmarket if it took all | 


summer. 


Sa 


CO. Merger 


Dry-Ice is the patented trade name of 
the product of Dryice Corp. It has be- 
come the popular name for the products of 
its competitors as well. Dry-Ice is solid 
carbon dioxide, an efficient refrigerant. 
Last week Dryice Corp., pioneer in the 
field and largely owned by Capitalist 
August Heckscher, merged with its old 
rival Solid Carbonic Co., a concern closely 
affiliated with the du Pont interests. Al- 
though the merged companies will control 
more than half of the industry’s capacity, 
they will not lack formidable competition. 
Much of it will come from powerful- 
privately-held Michigan Alkali Co., a rich 
concern belonging chiefly to John Ford of 
Detroit (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.) 
and making its solid CO, under Belgian 
Patents. 

Great were the hopes for Dry-Ice when 
the company was first launched. Its pat- 
ents, however, were not impregnable and 
competitors arose. Now the entire solid 


CO, industry, still small, not profitable, is | 


facing a climax. 
At present some 14 million tons of water 


ice are used annually in shipping ‘foods. | 


About 180,000 refrigerator cars costing 
$3,500 each (against $5,000 for a CO» car) 
are only a part of the railroad industry’ 
great investment in ice facilities. To be as 
successful as its sponsors hope, CO, would 
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have to replace all this, also oust mechan- 


ical refrigerators. 

The present outcome hinges largely on 
cost. In 1929 CO: cost 5¢ a Ib., or $100 
a ton against $4 for ice. Although solid 
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OF GOUGING OUT RIVER BOTTOMS 






ner , : . 
DUSIF Bearing on intermediate 


ear of cutter head drive of 


Main Pump equipped with 3 
SScsir Bearings 24." Dia. 


TIME 
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Close-up of cutter-head on government dredge ““C. B. Harris” 





@®@rIN OPERATION FROM 
10 TO 24 HOURS DAILY 


One OF THE TOUGHEST 


BEARING JOBS 
IN THE WORLD 


No place for bearings that lack back- 
bone...ariver dredge. Not when they 
are used on the giant gears and shafts 
of cutter heads that burrow into 
everything from ooze to solid rock. 
Not when they are used on the great 
pumps that pick up this mass of 
material and convey it. So the United 
States Government does the usual 
thing where a tough bearing job is 
encountered. It forgets price... and 
selects HUG’. 


The U. S. Government Dredge, 
“C.B.Harris,” is equipped throughout 
with SHES Anti-Friction Bearings. 



















Cutter head drive, pump drive, pump 
impeller, electric motors... all operate 
on >, Just one of the 9 SHUG 
Bearings weighing from 280 to 700 
Ibs. each is illustrated here... sup- 
porting the giant intermediate gear 
on the cutter head drive. All the 
bearings were installed 8 years ago, 
and have been in service from 10 to 
24 hours a day almost every day. And 
they haven’t yet begun to show wear. 

When there’s no room or time for 
failure, the bearings alwaysare SUG". 
SKF INpbustRriEs, Incorporated 
19 Fast 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


ok 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


A PROMISE IS ONLY A PROMISE 


.-»- PERFORMANCE Is HISTORY 
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obtained from 
the use of 


POLAND WATER 


have warranted 
its mention in 


the works of 


foremost 
authorities. 


On receipt of $3.— a sample carton of 12 
botties (near quart size) will be sent ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
Booklet ‘‘Mineral Waters 
Therapeutically Considered"’ 
mailed on request. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Poland Spring, Maine 








TIME 
Stands Alone 


Thereare thousandsof Periodicals. 





There are hundreds of Magazines. 


There are dozens of Journals of 
Opinion. 


There are several Weekly Reviews. 


There is just one Newsmagazine. 
J 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 














Better Business? | 


A TRAINED detail specialist will increase your 
efficiency and profits. Available on short notice. 
Excellent character and record. Young, experi- 
enced, and intelligent, with poise, judgment and 
responsibility. Write Box 60 Trmk for particu- 
Jars about the man you need. 


TIME 


| 


CO, is twice as cooling and cheaper to 
handle, it could not overcome the 25-1 
| water-ice advantage. During the last few 
years solid CO, has dropped steadily in 
price, sold recently at 3¢ with some large 
users obtaining it at 2-24¢. One large maker 
says it will drop to 13¢ by summer. At 
2¢, or $40 a ton, the CO2 men think 
their product can compete with water-ice. 
| In addition to being twice as cooling, solid 
| CO, leaves a blanket of gas which insulates 
against heat for so long a time as to make 
it as a whole nearly ten times as efficient 
as water-ice. Thus at present prices the 
CO, industry hopes to have its real oppor- 
tunity to supplant water-ice in refrigerat- 
ing carload lots. But whether it can make 
money at present prices is a question 
chemists ponder. 





Film Revisions 
When Sidney Kent, able Paramount- 

Publix vice president, resigned abruptly in 

January every other cinema producer 

sought him. It was big news when he en- 

tered Fox Film as vice president. And it 
was big and significant news when he was 
promoted last week to Fox’s presidency, 
for it is the first time that a real cineman 
has guided Fox since William Fox was 
ousted and bankers stepped in. 

President of Fox for a long time was 

Harley Lyman Clarke, Chicago utilities 
| tycoon (Utilities Power & Light), who 
startled filmdom when his General The- 

atres Equipment, Inc. gobbled control of 

Fox at a crucial point in its history. Last 

autumn Mr. Clarke was relieved of the 
| presidency, made chairman. In his place 
| was put his good friend Edward Richmond 
Tinker, also friendly with Chase National 
Bank (Time, Nov. 30). Last week Mr. 
Tinker assumed the chairmanship and Mr. 
Clarke resigned, remaining as a director. 
With General Theatres in receivership, 
control of Fox now rests with Chase Na- 
tional rather than with G. T. E. and Mr. 
Clarke. 

Once a boiler-stoker in a greenhouse, 
Mr. Kent received his business training 
as a salesman for American Druggists’ 
Syndicate. He rose rapidly, became assist- 
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a 
ant to the president. After a short ¢. | 
perience with Vitagraph Co. he helpe | 
liquidate General Film, indicted under the 
Sherman Act, and was soon talking bys. 
ness with Famous Players’ Adolph Zukor 
Tall Mr. Kent’s first Paramount job was 
in the sales department. He was promote ! 
to be district manager, with offices jin | 
Kansas City. His next change was a call | 
to Manhattan where he was made firs 
sales manager, then general manager of 
distribution, finally general manager of the 
company. When, two years ago, Para. ' 
mount-Famous-Lasky became Paramount. 
Publix, Mr. Kent was made a vice presi- | 
dent. From then on he kept a finger in 
every department. As a salesman and 
distributor he gained the confidence of 
the exhibitors and when the Government 
upset the “uniform standard contract” in 
1930 he was instrumental in having the 
5-5-5 conference (five independents, five 
chain exhibitors, five distributors) reach a 
new agreement. Members of the confer. 
ence still recall his fluent arguments and 
when he resigned from Paramount he was 
delighted to receive resolutions of praise 
from exhibitors. 

In President Kent there is a great deal 
of the actor, also a genuineness sprung | 
from the days when he was an engineer in 
Wyoming. Usually wearing a pepper & 
salt suit, he is full of tricks and stories, 
Salesmen under him marvel at his elo- 
quence, his exciting vocabulary. Fox's 
bankers planned to watch him for several 
months before making him president but 
his air and accomplishments won them 
over in one-third of that time. | 

While Fox’s latest change was taking 
place, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. was 
completing the adjustments started fort- | 
night ago when N. B. C.’s Merlin Hall 
Aylesworth was elected president. Mr. 
Aylesworth will divide his time between 
N. B. C. and RKO. Last week it was 
decided that Vice President Benjamin 
Bertram Kahane will be given complete 
charge of film production and distribution 
as president of RKO Radio Pictures. 
Large, a smoker of great cigars, Mr. Ka- 
hane received his training as a lawyer, 
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sores” EVERY PURPOSE 
€ presi —— 
=“ For Industrial and Residential Construction — add service to satisfaction by using 
nce of * 
— APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
te i | Years of experience and extended research enable us to produce highest grade Galvanized 


reacha | Sheets—furnished flat, and in standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding Products 


confer- 









nts and — 3 
he Was 

"Praise APOLLO Best Bioom Gal- 
at deal vanized Sheets have been the 
ee | leader since 1884—and are 
= well known for their splendid 
is do coating, working quality, and 
sever general excellence. This 
t but ° e 

then brand is favored in all parts 

: | of the world. 

taking 

d fort | KEYSTONE-APOLLO Galvan- 
- m9 ized embodies all the high qualities 
etween of the Apollo brand, together with 


We also manufacture AMERICAN 
Galvannealed, and Seal of Quality 
Heavy Coated Galvanized. Write 
for literature and full information. 


foe the added feature of a copper steel 

— alloy base, which gives maximum 
t | . . 

a resistance to rust and corrosion. 

ir. Ka- 

awyer, 
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AMERICAN Sheet and Tin Mill Products are 
carefully manufactured in every detail, and 
offer the trades a reliable and satisfactory 
iapy”’ 44 source of supply. Our experienced sales and 

2 technical forces will be pleased to serve you. 


evvvenerveneneaeenent 
evecaceousanecsogneananaTs 


a) American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES; Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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a) SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
udias AMERICAN BripGe Company PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om WELL SupPLY COMPANY 
Proceed SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoL_umBiIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
c ERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRon & R.R.CoMPANY 
ARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SuiPB’LpG. & Dry Dock Co. NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT ay 
ork, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Distridutors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distrioutors—United States Steel Products Company, New Yc 
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ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Operating under the management of the same 
family since 1818, Brooks Brothers has attracted— 
throughout more than a century—customers from 
every state in the Union, in fact, from all over 
the world. To meet the requirements of this clien- 
tele, we operate stores in New York and Boston, 
and resort-shops at Newport and Palm Beach, 
an extensive Mail Order Department—and at reg- 
ular intervals send our representatives to 46 other 
cities. They are now showing clothing and furn- 
ishings for Spring and Summer that are both new 
and comprehensive. Ready-made suits, for instance, 
are available in five different models, made in our 
own workrooms from a great variety of the best Brit- 


ish and American materials at prices ranging from 


$50 to $75 


Tf you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to 
advise you when and where our travelling representatives 
may be located—and to send you a copy of an illustrated 


circular presenting typical articles from Brooks Brothers. 


aS 
L239 SDBUMAK 
CSELO1 OTH HINGADL 


Men's | Aurnishings, ‘Hats « Shoes 
NEW YORK: BOSTON : NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 










MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.- NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREETS - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET . NEW YORK 


| learned the entertainment business when 
| he handled the accounts of Chicago's Koh| | 


& Castle and Orpheum Circuit. Whe 
RKO was facing its financial difficulties | 
last autumn, Widow Caroline Lewis Koh}, 
a big stockholder, threatened suits. Mr | 
Kahane, her husband’s onetime attorney, | 
gently and wisely pacified her, won much | 
RKO gratitude. He helped put the Keith. 
Albee and Orpheum Circuit together, was 
active in the RKO consolidation in 1928, f 
becoming secretary & treasurer. Witha/ 


| free hand, he will be responsible for a new ! 





RKO policy: helping finance independent | 
producers in return for a share of their 
productions’ profits. 


A 





Deals & Developments 


From Indiana to Jersey. In Mexico: 
1,500,000 acres of oil land (principally in 


| the Tampico territory), 750 mi. of pipe 
| lines, 65 mi. of railroads. In Venezuela: 





3,100,000 acres of oil & gas land in the 
Lake Maracaibo District. On the island 
of Aruba, D. W. I.: a refining plant of 
115,000-bbl. daily capacity. At Hamburg: 
an asphalt plant. On the high seas: 29 
tankers of 1,700,000-bbl. capacity. 
These are the principal foreign proper- 
ties of Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., 95%-owned by Standard Oil of 


Indiana. Last week Indiana’s President | 


| Edward George Seubert was thinking of 
| these properties when he said: “There has 


been a strong trend away from the tradi- 
tional policy of free importation of oil, 
and sooner or later it is likely that a pro- 
hibitive tariff or tax may be imposed.” 
Because Indiana has limited export mar- 
kets and Standard Oil of New Jersey is 
powerful throughout the world, last week 
the two companies were working on details 
of a transfer of these properties from In- 


diana to Jersey. Rumored terms: $50; 


000,000 cash, $50,000,000 in notes. 
New Radio. Columbia Phonograph 
Co., Inc. makes phonographs and records. 
Last week it announced that by early May 
it will be selling a radio of its own make. 
Said Columbia President Herman E. 
Ward, newly elected, “It may be a startling 


| policy in American industry, but Colum- 





bia will defy the modern fetish of mass 
production. The receiving set we are now 
manufacturing .. . will create demand 


| volume which we shall supply—that and 


no more.” 

Control of Columbia was lately bought 
by Grigsby-Grunow, devout worshippers 
of the mass production fetish. A year ago 
Columbia was cast out of British Colum- 


bia Graphophone Co. when that company > 


merged with Gramophone Co., Ltd., sub- 
sidiary of RCA-Victor Co. to form Elec 
tric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 


Delvers into Kreuger. With pointed 
innuendoes against “the illustrious bank- 


ing houses that offered these debentures | 
for public subscription as ‘secured’ deben- | 


tures,” last week a new committee was 
formed to delve into the Kreuger & Toll- 
International Match fiasco. Heading the 
committee was Bainbridge Colby, onetime 
(1920-21) Secretary of State, onetime 
lawyer for Mark Twain. Co-counsel was 
sharp-tongued Samuel Untermyer. Lee | 
Higginson & Co., Kreuger’s U. S. bankers, 


have formed protective committees, asked 


| for stock deposits. 
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Medicinal Associations 

Lives — Gustav Eckstein — Harper 
$2.50). ’ , 

To his little brothers & sisters the birds, 
St. Francis of Assisi used to preach. Dr. 
Eckstein, more catholic, includes in his 
audience, besides parrots, canaries, a 
pigeon and a macaw, cats, rats, three 
turtles, a Portuguese gardener and a mil- 
lion cockroaches. More modern than the 
Saint, the Doctor does no preaching, 
though he talks seriously to mischief- 
makers now & then. 

In the Doctor’s laboratory, as in a test 
tube, the Doctor’s human isolation is 
broken down by the alchemical tricks of 
his more or less than human friends. The 
white rat, the tip of whose brain has been 
removed, can still show his master how 
gallant, how thoughtful a lover he can be 
to the soft white beauty who builds a nest 
of newspapers in the desk. Vicious, the 
little green parrot, loves to lie under the 
Doctor’s coat when he goes to the sym- 
phony; warm and still, she chews his tie, 
his shirt. Only once, frightened at some- 
thing, did she begin to talk. The man sit- 
ting next the Doctor thought he was 
making that remarkable noise. The Doctor 
covered Vicious, let the man think. 

The little reddish-brown pigeon who, 
barren herself, kissed the Doctor's hand 
when he gave her fertile eggs to sit on; the 
extraordinary story of Joe the gardener 
working himself into cancer growing 
flowers and turning stones to bread: such 
things Author Eckstein depicts with the 
intense exclusiveness of a Japanese print. 
The reader, with the Doctor, will wonder 
what lies beyond his pictures’ boundaries 
—it must be a dazzling landscape in which 
such sparkling details live and die. 
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A Touch of the Son 

THe MASTER OF THE HouseE—Radclyffe 
Hall—Cape & Ballou ($2.50). 

By means of a simple but elaborated 
style Authoress Hall diffuses throughout 
her book a balmy nea-Biblical atmosphere, 
like that of George Moore’s The Brook 
Kerith. Like that book, The Master of 
the House treats of the Christ story; but 
Authoress Hall, longtime a Council mem- 
ber of the Society for Psychical Research, 
has ideas about Christ that would wilt 
Materialist Moore. She leaves the historic 
Christ alone, merely shows, how, in one of 
his characters, a boy chances to reincarnate 





) the psychic Christ. 


In the little Provencal town of Saint 
Loup, steeped in sunshine and the Catholic 
faith, lives Jousé Bénédit, a woodworker, 


and his wife Marie. Their first child they 


name Christophe, and he grows up to be a 
simple boy. after the whole town’s heart. 
Goundran, his fisherman godfather, shows 
him how to sail, to fish. Eusebé, the 
lecherous old drunken cobbler, tells him 
laity tales. Especially does half-witted 
Anfos, his father’s apprentice, worship 
him, seem to recognize some mystery 
about the boy. But to his little brother 


Loup and his cousin Jan he is just a play- 
mate and friend. 

Now & then something happens to 
change their minds. 


At the sight-of suffer- 


ing, Christophe is occasionally over- 
whelmed with an agony of pity. Once, 
when Jan strikes at a snake, a welt mysteri- 
ously appears across Christophe’s back. 
At such moments of agony it seems to 
Christophe that he is seeing things already 
experienced by him long ago. He longs to 
speak the half-remembered words spoken 
by him then, but the words do not come, 
and the Galilean light dies away from the 
little town of Saint Loup. 

The town folk lead their quiet Provencal 
lives, disturbed only by weddings, births, 
funerals. Jan studies for the Church, but 
Christophe stays in his father’s shop along 
with Anfos. His father has been almost 
crowded out of business by a shopkeeper 
from Paris, who opens a furniture store in 
Saint Loup, tries to modernize the town. 
Jousé fights these developments until a 
stroke of apoplexy lays him low. It seems 











RaApcLyFFE HALL 
Her Christophe is crucified in the Holy 
Land. 


that the Bénédit family will be ruined, but 
the War intervenes. - 

Modernization in Saint Loup comes to 
an end, and the bankrupt shopkeeper has 
to work for Jousé now. Christophe and 
Jan go off to be officers’ orderlies at 
Toulon. After a time their colonel is 
transferred to Palestine, and in that Holy 
Land, now cursed with war, Christophe’s 
agonizing pity, half-realized intimations, 
grow too intense. Tenderly, as if she were 
unfolding clouds behind which glory shines, 
Authoress Hall recounts how Christophe 
goes out one night with a patrol; how he 
wanders from the others, possessed with 
his vision: how, holding his silver rood 
before him, he walks up to an enemy 
patrol, is taken, stripped, spat on, and 
crucified against a door. 

The Authoz. Authoress Radclyffe 
Hall's maiden poetic effort was dictated 
at the age of three. By 1915 she had pub- 
lished five volumes of verse. Novel- 
writing. suggested by Publisher William 
Heinemann, followed: The Unlit Lamp, 
The Forge, A Saturday Life, Adam’s 
Breed, The Well of Loneliness. The last, 





sympathetically telling the story of a girl 
born sexually inverted, created a stir be- 
cause of its literary merits, a scandal be- 
cause of its theme. The scandal was not 
lessened by the fact that Authoress Hall 
wears mannish shirts and ties, a monocle on 
a cord, is called “John” by her friends. 
Suppressed in England, the book was vindi- 
cated in the U. S. by a Victory Edition. 
Asked if its story was autobiographical, 
Authoress Hall told all the world No. 


Hero & Philander 

A Mopern Hero—Louis Bromfield— 
Stokes ($2.50). 

From John Dos Passos—or Miguel de 
Cervantes—or from the blue, Author 
Bromfield takes his method of telling his 
latest tale. As the stream of narrative 
encounters the leading characters, the 
stream is diverted until the story of each 
character is told. ‘Though some charac- 
ters do their womanly best to quiet the 
stream, the modernistic hero always 
breaks it into ripples, rapids, finally a 
plunging waterfall. 

Pierre Radier is the love child of 
Madame Aaais, a leopard-trainer traveling 
with a circus in the Middle West. Of his 
father, Moise, a Diisseldorf banker, Pierre 
knows nothing but what his mother tells 
him, but the restless ambition in his blood 
testifies that he is a chip off the old block. 
Though he is an accomplished performer 
under the tents, the circus life does not 
appeal to him. His mother forgets past 
troubles in drink; Pierre simultaneously 
forgets and anticipates his troubles by 
making love at large. 

His first serious affair is with Joanna 
Ryan, a simple country girl. Though their 
love is true, simple Joanna is not so simple 
as to tie up with the wandering circus boy. 
When she finds herself pregnant she mar- 
ries a farmer, Elmer Croy, who loves her 
too much to mind pre-marital infidelity. 

Pierre travels on with his mother, gets a 
big-time job with Haines’s Roman Circus 
as chariot rider, gladiator. In this capacity 
he fascinates Leah, a waning mistress of 
wealthy benefactors long deceased. Pierre 
and she take up together in Chicago. She 
holds him with her comfortable, wise 
charms, and with the money she can lend. 
At the sight of the world of wealth, Pierre’s 
banker’s blood begins to simmer. With 
Muller, a circus mechanic, he opens a 
bicycle shop. Soon Muller and he are fool- 
ing with automobiles. Their first model 
is bought by Financier Homer Flint, from 
Pentland where Joanna lives. Pierre goes 
into business under Homer’s wing, marries 
his daughter Hazel for her fortune’s sake. 
All goes well until, one day on the golf 
links, he sees his son Peter, Joanna’s child 
With Joanna’s consent he sends Peter off 
to Eastern school and college. Pierre often 
goes East to see him, gets mixed up with 
Vampire Claire Benson, loses all his money 
in New York. Unhappy Hazel senses his 
infidelity; and finally she discovers that 
Peter is Pierre’s son. When Peter is killed 
in an automobile accident Hazel exults and 
Pierre strikes her down. Returning to 
Leah, Pierre is arrested on her steps. 
Hazel is dead, and Pierre, wanted by many 
women, is now wanted by the Law. 

The Author. A white-haired boy to 
his publishers (his Early Autumn tfe- 
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conscientious objections to large parts (7 


ceived the 1926 Pulitzer Prize) Author 
Bromfield’s talent and reputation have 
flourished like a green bay tree, of which 
some others would like to share the 
fruits. To get a “better perspective” of 
his native U. S. A., he lives mostly in 
France (he is there, at Senlis, now). A 
reputed $100,000 cinema contract lured 
him in 1930 to Hollywood but he pre- 
maturely returned, agreeing with his wife 
that “it was a dream.” With A Modern 
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Louis BROMFIELD 
A change of publishers is coming on? 


Hero Bromfield’s old and profitable con- 
tract with Publisher Stokes ends. When 
young Publishers John Farrar & Stanley 
Rinehart bought out Hearst-owned Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp. in 1931, trade talk 
was that Author Bromfield had contracted 
with Cosmopolitan for his five next books 
at $60,000 each (Tre, Oct. 5). Over 
some such contract, probably at a figure 
nearer $25.000 but involving also serial- 
izing in Hearst’s Cosmopolitan Maga- 
sine, Publishers Farrar & Rinehart and 
Author Bromfield’s lawyer still seem to be 
haggling. In oblique reference to the 
possible serializing of Bromfield, his old 
publishers say of his current offering: 
“This novel has not appeared in any 
periodical.” Other  Stokes-Bromfield 
books: The Green Bay Tree, Possession, 
A Good Woman, The Strange Case of 
Miss Annie Spragg, Twenty-Four Hours. 


His Brothers’ Keeper 

TWENTY THOUSAND YEARS IN SING SING 
—Lewis E. Lawes—Long & Smith ($3). 

Not chance but a childhood in Elmira, 
half a mile from the New York State 
Reformatory, brought Warden Lawes to 
his prison-keeping career. On Saturday 
afternoons, from a safe distance, the boy 
watched the Reformatory inmates at work. 
They did not look very unhappy or dan- 
gerous to him. And the uniformed guards 
were things of beauty, in their way. 

At 17 he was in an Army uniform him- 
self. Three years of drab post-Spanish- 
American War service led him to seek a 
career elsewhere. Why not be a prison 


guard? Friends suggested dog-catching in- 
He passed the 


stead, but he was serious. 


civil service examination, was ordered to 
report at Clinton Prison at Dannemora, 
then known as the Siberia of America. 
After a tedious, solitary trip he found 
himself one day standing on the deserted 
railroad platform, surrounded by dense 


forests, high mountains. The desolate 
atmosphere made his heart sink. When 
was the next train out? Luckily for 


U. S. penology, not until the next morn- 
ing. Up to the grey silent buildings with 
the heavy bars walked Lawes alone. The 
gates clanged behind him, and he was in. 

“Tread softly and carry a big stick,” 
were his first instructions, for the inmates 
were desperate men, and their treatment 
was desperate too. Total silence was en- 
forced, the work-gang shuffled from & 
back to their cells. But it was from these 
same creatures who once were men, Old 
Chappleau at Clinton, and Mike the Rat 
Catcher later on, that Warden Lawes 
learned new penological lessons behind the 
parallel bars. 

Transterred to Auburn, then to Elmira, 
he saw the Penal System in all its severity, 
saw that severity alone would never work. 
After eight years of it, he obtained leave of 
absence, began to study Social Reform. 
Soon after, he was appointed overseer of 
the New York City Reformatory at Hart’s 
Island, in 1915, and then began his true 
career as a liberator within bounds. After 
a year he had moved his Reformatory 
boys away from Hart’s Island, up the 
State to New Hampton, housed them in 
barracks without surrounding walls, built 
a New Reformatory. He successfully in- 
troduced the honor system, even let his 
prisoners take part in the filming of a 
military movie, without guards. None 
tried to escape; and Lawes’s fame spread. 
In 1920 he became Warden at Sing Sing. 

“The quickest way to get out of Sing 
Sing is to come in as warden,” was the 
saying in those days. Warden Lawes has 
stayed twelve years. In that time he has 
built a new prison, developed sports, intro- 
duced, among other things, a flower 
garden, even a bird house; organized an in- 
dustrial system that turns out some 70 
articles, turns over some $3,000,000 an- 
nually. Prison life at best is bad, thinks 
Warden Lawes, but men are always men. 
His central idea is to set his prisoners to 
doing work useful to themselves, instead 
of simply doing time. Segregation of 
prisoners according to mental types he 
advocates, capital punishment he attacks. 
He has been present at the legal death of 
150 men and one woman but he has never 
seen an execution. Most of all he advo- 
cates a change in the public attitude 
towards crime, for, as a prisoner once told 
him, “When the public makes up its mind 
that a fellow is bad, he will become bad.” 

Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing 
is the May choice of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 





This Side of Purgatory 
Sort ANswers—Richard 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
3uried under the inexhaustible manna 
of contemporary material, satirists appear 
but rarely in literature today. One of 
these rare literary birds, as proved in his 
Death of a Hero and The Colonel’s Daugh- 
ter, is Author Aldington. Though he 
served in the War, he has never disavowed 


Aldington— 


the human race. 

Six novelettes make up his late 
scourge. Mostly they belabor comic fytij. 
ties, backgrounded by that darker “my. 
derous destructiveness which makes peop 
go on destroying themselves when they'y | 
nothing better to destroy.” Most guileles 
most amusing, is the tale of Oswald, “th | 
compleat bachelor,” who longs only for,} 
continuance of slippered ease and financiy 


- a 








RicHArD ALDINGTON 


He conscientiously objects to parts of the 
human race. 


assistance from his dominating aunt. An 
overdraft at the bank sends him to her for 
help. She, concerned that he is not ad- 
vancing in a “career,” gives him hark 
from-the-tomb. To pacify her, Oswald, 
to his own horror, suggests that he become 
a literary man. Desperately he begins to 
twiddle with pen & ink, and on the strength 
of this activity his aunt palms him off asa 
literary genius on Julia. But Julia soon 
discovers that Oswald’s only genius is to 
loaf, even in the marriage bed. She takes 
some lovers on the sly. Oswald discovers 
her infidelity, goes to complain to his aunt 
All he gets from her is hark-from-the- 
tomb again, for telling on his wife. She 
assures poor Oswald that some men are 
born to be cuckolds and that he is eminent- 
ly one of them. . 

Other stories are of “A Gentleman of 
England,” who, if he was not perfect, “tt 
was not for lack of thinking so’; 0 
Jeremy Cibber, who, by mixing clam-lik 
silences with psychological moments rose 
to be a leader of ecclesiastical thought; and 
“Last Straws,” a powerful story of post: 
War aches & pains. 


The Author, At 15 


Englishman 


ee 


Aldington (born 1892) had made up his 


mind that writing was the life for him 
married a writer [Imagist Poetess Hilda 
(“H. D.”’) Doolittle] to make doubly sure 
But the War made a soldier of him, lett 
him shell-shocked for nine years. This 
interim he filled up with separating from 
his wife, writing verse, translating some 20 
volumes from French, Italian, 
Greek. Now, recovered, he spends 4s 
much time as possible in France and Italy 
thrives on writing books about humal 
vanities more shocking than war's shells 
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TO THE FACE THAT’S FIT 


Count on her to keep him on the road 
to success! She knows the boost value 
of face value . . . she knows that to- 
| morrows are brightest for the man 
who is face-fit today. 
| And face-fitness is such an easy 

matter with Williams Shaving Service. 
Why don’t you try it tomorrow 
morning? First, take that plump tube 
of Williams Shaving Cream .. . un- 
screw the cap and swing it back. 
Squeeze a white ribbon of velvety 
| cream onto your brush; then mask 
your beard inthe mild, moist Williams 


Ss of the 


int. An 
her for 


ad 
7 yery lather. Your face relaxes; taut muscles 
Oswald, | let go; your keen blade leaves a path 
become that is clean and smooth. A dash of 
ces | water—and there you are. Your skin 
strength 
ofiass | looks fresh and clear—feels com- 
ia som | fortably cool. No parched after-feel. 
us is to No dye, no free alkali, in Williams 
ue takes Shaving Cream. 
rg Then! A generous dash of bracy 
om-the- Aqua Velva on your still-moist face. 
e. She} High up both cheeks; around the 
nen are throat; on the chin. It tones, freshens, 
mini} firms the sleepy tissues. Helps to care 
aad for the tiny, unseen cuts . . . sends 
ect. “it you away from your mirror face-fit 
0”; oi for the day. 
— | That's Williams Shaving Service! 


nog With the O.K. of millions of face-fit 


sf post: men who turn down all substitutes. 4 
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up his MAIL THIS! It will show you the way to Face Fitness 





or him 
> Hild The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T-250 JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 
ly sure Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
m “left Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 
‘This Tam anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please send me @ £ 
i trial sizes of Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
g from (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) : : a rm 3 
ome 20 
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‘More for your money than 
in any other cigarette! 


You get many extras in LUCKY STRIKE as a re- 
sult of that famous and exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process. Extra Goodness—forced in when certain 
harsh irritants are forced out. Extra mildness, 
mellow-mildness—resulting from the purg- 
ing and purifying of every tobacco leaf. Extra 
Deliciousness—from the world’s choicest tobac- 
cos—the Cream of many Crops. Extra Mellow- 
ness—from the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays. 


Jt s toasted” 


Your Throat Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
And Moisture-Proot Cellophane Keeps that“Toasted’’FlavorEverFresh 





O. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes 
the news of tomorrow, every Tuesday, Thursday and — evening over N. B. C. networks. 











